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those of Texas, Virginia, and North Carolina to collect 
manuscript materials for safe protection in their own 
states. 

There will be those who find in Hyper PRreston’s 
paper, “Aesthetics and Religion,” a spirit so provocative 
to men of a differing temper that they may wonder why it 
was not entitled “A Challenge to Churches.” Mr. Preston 
has written often for this review, his study of Walter 
Pater, “The Portrait of an Epicurean,” having drawn to 
its author much favorable attention. Mr. Presron has 
postponed the completion of his life of Gourmont until he 
can visit Paris and is now at his home in Cannondale, Con- 
necticut, writing a life of that arresting figure, Mad 
Anthony Wayne. 

No more satisfying example of personal journalism 
could be selected to illustrate the thesis of Grratp W. 
JoHNSON’s article than its own author. Mr. JOHNson, 
who is now with the Baltimore Sun, has published articles 
in a number of American magazines, including his “A 
Tilt with Southern Wind-Mills” in the Virernr1a Quar- 
TERLY Review, in which the tempered clink of the image- 
breaking hammer sounded. He was, of course, a news- 
paper man in North Carolina, and later a teacher at the 
University of that state, before he joined the sophisticated 
ironists of the Sun’s staff. 

The bold person who has invited to our table “The Devil 
to Dinner” is CLemEeNcE Danze, the distinguished British 
novelist whose “society” name is Winifred Ashton. She 
is the author of the well-remembered plays “A Bill of Di- 
vorcement” and “Will Shakespeare.” Among her novels 
“Legend” was published eight years ago and “Regiment 


of Women,” probably her most distinguished creation, in 7 
1917. Her charm as an essayist is already familiar to our ~ 
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Louis XIV 


By Louis Bertrand 


This biographer revolu- 
tionizes both the popular 
and historical conceptions 
of Louis XIV in a book 
wherein the monarch 
emerges not as a volup- 
tuous despot, but as the 
creator of modern French 
civilization. $5.00 


Kentucky 
Mountain 


Fantasies 


Three Short Plays for 
an Appalachian Thea- 
tre. $2.50 


The Gobbler 
of God $2.00 


By Percy MacKaye 


With Illustrations by 

Arvia MacKaye 
“Mackaye has seized on 
a tragic fragment of our 
Southern folk-lore, has 
touched it with the fire 
of his genius, transform- 
ing this fragment of 
face memories into a 
beautiful work of art—” 
Edwin Markham. 


The $30,000.00 Argentine 
National Prize Novel 


Stone Desert 


By Hugo Wast 


This popular South American 
writer, author of “Black Val- 
ley,” has written another ab- 
sorbing story of life in the 
Argentine mountains. Here is 
the love story of Roque Car- 
pio free after twenty years in 
Tierra del Fuego, the frigid 
prison province of the Argen- 


tine. $2.50 


A Fine Novel of the South 


White Oak Farm 


By Elliott Crayton McCants 


A novel which deals with the 
struggle of the South to re- 
habilitate itself following the 
Civil War. The scene is laid 
in South Carolina, and the au- 
thor depicts the life of the 
man of old family born during 
the war and brought up in a 
temporarily disorganized soci- 


ety. $2.00 


Coming November Ist 
First Printing 75,000 copies 


Whither Mankind 


A Panorama of Modern 
Civilisation 


Edited by Charles A. Beard 


Seventeen foremost writers of 
our times examine our civili- 
zation and its effect on modern 
men and women. $3.00 


The 
Marriage 
Crisis 

By Ernest R. Groves 


The Research Professor 
of Social Science at the 
University of North 
Carolina in this impor- 
tant book brings new 
ideas to the controversy 
on the future of mar- 
riage. He sees the fu- 
ture of marriage based 
on a better correlation 
of society and individual. 


$2.00 


¢+ 


The 
Varieties of 
Religious 
Experience 


By William James 


An important classic now 
made available at a pop- 
ular price. One of the 
boldest and most inter- 
esting of James’s books. 
A living force in the 
study of religion. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK PUBLISHERS SINCE 1724 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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readers through her paper “Men’s Women and Women’s 
Women.” A new novel is on the fall list. 

FReDERICKA V. BLANKNER is a specialist as a student 
of Italian culture. Going for study to Italy under the 
auspices of Wellesley College, she won a degree from the 
Royal University of Rome with a thesis on “L’ Influenza 
di Dante e del ‘dolce stil nuovo’ sulle Opere di Lorenzo de’ 
Medici il Magnifico.” Later her paper on Dante and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici was awarded the Dante prize by the 
Dante Society of America at Harvard University. Be- 
sides being a member of many learned societies, Muss 
BLANKNER is a poet. Her home is in Chicago. 

The return of the English Singers to the United States 
this fall adds an appropriateness to the beauty of BaBerrz 
Devutscu’s poems. “Banner” and “Honey Out of the 
Rock” are titles of her volumes. Several of her poems 
have earlier been printed in our pages. Rosert Frost 
gave the manuscript of his poem, “Acquainted with the 
Night,” to the editor just before leaving his home in South 
Shaftsbury, Vermont, for England. Mr. Frost is now 
assembling the poems written since the publication of his 
notable “New Hampshire” for a new volume scheduled 
for late fall publication. Grorce Herpert of 
Queen’s University, Canada, is poet, editor, and reviewer. 
Two more poems by Cart Sanpsure follow the group of 
five that represented that well-known American in the 
July. number. All seven will be included in a new volume 
by Mr. SanpBuRG now in preparation. ANNE BLAcK- 
WELL Payne, whose earlier work has frequently drawn let- 
ters of praise from readers of the QuARTERLY, is a native of 
North Carolina who is for the present living in New York 
A research fellowship at the University of Chicago has just 
been awarded to Rozert Lowe whose lyrics came 
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| Oxford Books for the Fall | 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE OXFORD HISTORY MEDICINE 
nen’s OF THE . By CHARLES SINGER 
UNITED STATES An historical introduction to the Prin- 
| ciples of Medicine, with an Epil 
ident By Samuet Exiot Morison extension of the phy ogue on the 
| sician’s role i 
* the It will certainly stand for times. _—- 
many years as the first complet 7 i 
| nited St istory.”” A n ade 
| Science ~ ... London Times 
} ee 
0 ... This fascinating book i 
—New York Times. something more than a Tr 
: m- 
Two Volumes, boxed, $10.00 a theory of life... .” 
ost. 
Be- — With 143 illu j 
MANKIND a LETTERS 
| By W. S FLYIN 
iving 8 come B R 
f ARD 'y RotHesay 
states | G EN WortTLEY 
View of Vel By W. MacNete Dixon of she 
Ii—Art in Ancient Times. “A boo the 
» $l. inderella’s Garden’ stands lantry."—T be F ‘ 
yoems | MODERN The narrative sparkles. $2.50. 
SCULPTURE is compact and ali 
+ ROST & The adventures THE OXFORD 
1 the | This book should interest hae enjoy the primacy of time, BOOK OF CAROLS 
7 everyone, interested in art, as ut with them ‘Cinderella’s Garden’ A companion to the Oxford 
South } there is no other book at all must henceforth be associated.”— Book of English Verse. Thi 
on this very fascinating and New York Time book contains over 200 ca _ 
now subject. English and foreign, old 
of his | sculpture. Probable price $2.50 only, $2.00. 
| G THE FASCIST 
STATE ENGLISHMEN 
up of . SCHNEIDER SPANIARDS 
_ this volume gives the reader an oppor- By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
tunity to see fasci . . The auth 
. cism projected agains author, well known lecturer 
plume variegated b and contrib 
ume gat ack ground of war politics aad ontributor of articles to the 
economics. phil h ba ’ ’ tlantic Monthly, etc., has take: 
LACK- ie » philosophy, religion, and art. It the three countries which he k : 
= del | A story of dramatic adaptations to a rap- best at first hand, and nites 
n et- | idly changing envisnament. These chemet what he conceives to be the we 
ive of | illustrated by selections from tendency represented | 
ist literature a . ee > 
Y ork nd documents from fascist extraordinarily in- 
. esting .”"—London Times. 
Ss Just (Ready Shortly) Probable price $4.25 
came Send for a co 
OXFORD UNIV russ dani Fall Announcement of New Oxford Books. 
PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
You can order 
your books th 
trough the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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to the QuaRTERLY from Waco, Texas. Mr. Lowe is a re- 
cent graduate of Baylor University and is nineteen years of 
age. These are his first contributions to this magazine. 
R. P. Harriss is a member of the editorial staff of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. He has published both verse and 
nature essays. His own home is the Cape Fear country of 
North Carolina. 

As one of the judges at Cairo of the Mixed ‘Tribunals, 
JupGE Pierre Crasireés writes with authority in his paper 
on the unique method of justice which he helps administer. 
Formerly of Louisiana, he has recently visited his native 
land. He is a frequent contributor to periodicals of this 
country, his last article in the VirarntaA QuaRTERLY being 
“More Words with a Mummy.” 

The author of “Sursum,” Exvpriner, brings 
a new name to the pages of The Green-Room. ‘The paper, 
like its theme, comes from Texas. It was as a student at 
the University of Texas that the author of “Sursum’ 
gathered her material. The story of Elisabet Ney is full of 
interest and not a familiar one, but Miss ELprincE has pre- 
sented also the significance of the survival of her art and 
her legend in the heart of Texas. 

No student of the American drama is unacquainted with 
“The New York Idea,” one of the plays that made Lane- 
poN MircHe..’s name familiar to theatre-goers. A series 
of dramatizations, of which the best remembered is “Becky 
Sharp” with Mrs. Fiske in the title rdle, proved his knowl- 
edge of theatrical values. He writes of playmaking from 
the point of view of an experienced craftsman plus that of 
the seasoned man of the world and critic. The paper, “The 
Drama: Can it be Taught,” will be included in a_ book, 
“The Art of Playwriting,” to be issued soon from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. Mr. MircHe.t is the son 
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Carl Van Doren: 


“A first novel which for 
several reasons deserves 
to be put at once into 
the hands of many 
readers. Those reasons 
are the skill with which 
it is written, the charm 
which it exhibits, and 
the significance which 
it conveys... . It is a 
skilful and charming 
story of events which 


UNTAIN 


Sherwood 


Anderson: 


“Written naturally, 
beautifully, in a vocabu- 
lary new to literature— 
and what a gorgeous 
vocabulary!” 


Julia Peterkin: 


“A fine piece of work. 
The people and the 
places are real. The 
idiom is perfect.” 


N CHAPMAN 


Joining the pioneers who are making literature out of native American 
material, Maristan Chapman tells the story of a mountain boy who went 
outland for adventure—and she tells it in a prose that has no counterpart 
in fiction. “It left me practically delirious with pleasure,” one reader said; 


“it seemed dredged up out of wells of language as fresh as Malory’s.” $2.50 
Selected by the Literary Guild of America 
PAX JEROME, young, French, and THE HOUSE 


THE ADVENTUROUS HORSE 


By MURIEL HODDER 


Only an eleven-year-old 
genius could have concocted 
this delicious yarn. Lawr- 
ENCE OF ARABIA says: “It is 
extraordinary. I’ve never 
read anything before with 
quite that quintessence of 
childishness distilled into it. 
Pax is a great document.” 
Foreword by Epwarp Gar- 
NETT. Illustrated. $2.00 


an authority on life and love, 
meets UNI, daughter of cold 
Norway, and his theory of 
the love latitude is rudely 
“It’s the pure ether 
of comedy.’’—CHRISTOPHER 
“Gayest novel of 
the season.”-—BRUCE GOULD. 


JEROME 


upset. 


MORLEY. 


By T. F. POWYS 


WITH THE ECHO 


OR THE LATITUDE OF LOVE 
The Goncourt Prize Novel 


By MAURICE BEDEL 


Third Large Printing, $2.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 


With Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine, his best novel, T. F. 
Powys won the admiration of 
all connoisseurs. The same 
magic, the same beauty and 
wisdom, pervade the 26 short 
stories of his new book, The 
House with the Echo. $2.00 
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You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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of the novelist, S. Weir Mitchell. He is at present in 
Europe. 

In the three fields of poetry, criticism, and_ scholarly 
editing, Howarp Mumrorp Jones had already won recog- 
nition before the recent publication of his “America and 
French Culture” by the University of North Carolina 
Press. His review of the selected poems of Carl Sand- 
burg in the January, 1927, Virernta QuarTerLy, Mr. 
Sandburg considers one of the best criticisms of his poetry. 
ARTHUR Ruut has been at different times connected with 
the New York Sun, Collier’s, the Evening Post, and the 
Herald-Tribune. His special articles have made his name 
familiar to most Americans. Among his books are “Ant- 
werp to Gallipoli” and “New Masters of the Baltic.” His 
“The Central Americans” (Scribner’s) has just appeared. 
Freperick P. Mayer of the University of Pittsburgh has 
written frequently for this quarterly both as an essayist 
and a reviewer. As editor and literary historian JoHN 
Catvin has been especially interested in _biog- 
raphy. He is author of histories of English and Ameri- 
can literature and a frequent contributor of critical re- 
views to magazines. The reviewer of “Campaign Litera- 
ture” is a young newspaper man whose articles have recently 
been featured by magazines as opposed as Scribner’s and 
The American Mercury. Viretnius Dasney has recently 
left the News-Leader of Richmond (Virginia) for The 
Times-Dispatch. Reviews by James C. Barptn have al- 
ready been used by the ViregintaA QuaRTERLY. Dr. Bar- 
DIN is a specialist in the field of Spanish literature. F. 
STRINGFELLOW Barr, whose writings are known to all 
readers of these pages, is managing editor of the Virernia 
QuartTeRLy Review. As a student of Italian history and 
affairs, Mr. Barr has come into close contact with the 
theme of his review by last summer’s residence in Italy. 
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JUST OFF PRESS 


A Play in Seven Scenes 
By Henry Bailey Stevens 


Advance Indorsements 


Jane Addams: “I am sending the 
play back with an assurance of my 
genuine admiration. The conflict, 
the situation, the burning words grip 
me as they have always done, and I 
am very grateful to you for making 
them such a clean and well sustained 
drama.” 


Aylmer Maude, the English biog- 
rapher of Tolstoy: “I am _ surprised 
and pleased that you have been able 
to give so good an impression of 
Tolstoy’s general attitude towards his 
family and the outside world.” 


Nathan Haskell Dole, the Ameri- 
can biographer of Tolstoy: “I think 
you have made a convincing drama 
out of the Tolstoy ménage.” 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes: “I 
want to say that I am immensely 
impressed by what you have done. 
I was a bit sceptical when I started, 
as Tolstoy is so gigantic a subject 
that I did not see how you could 


155 pages, 12mo . 


grapple with it successfully. But 
you have done so, and I give you my 
grateful salutation. The play ought 
to reach the public.” 

Alice Stone Blackwell: “ ‘Tolstoy’ 
is a wonderful play. Nobody could 
help loving the man as you have de- 
picted him. The play is both beauti- 
ful and courageous. It would trans- 
late well into a variety of languages.” 

M. R. L. Freshel: “I have been 
very greatly moved by the play, and 
do not remember ever having had so 
clear an impression of a personality 
given me in any book.” 

Vida Scudder: “I have enjoyed 
the play very much. It is a chronicle 
play, and to me, at least, quite as 
moving as Drinkwater’s ‘Lincoln’.” 

Count Ilya Tolstoy: “I will be 
glad if your play will be produced on 
the stage. It will make people think 
and will remind them once. more of 
the great message of my father.” 


$1.75 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


ENGLAND: A History of British Progress 


By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, Winchester College, England 
900 pages, 63 maps and 24 plates, 8 vo. $5.00 


EXTRA-CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


In Elementary and Secondary Schools 
By R. H. JORDAN, Cornell University 
320 pages, 8 vo. $2.50 


NOTEBOOK of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


1400-1920 
By S. H. McGRADY 
256 pages, 12mo. $1.50 


Send for New Catalogue 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO 
| 393 Fourth Avenue NewYork. 


J 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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(Continued from page x) 
Marie Kirmparyt (Mrs. Fiske Kimball) has been uncover- 
ing notable documents of French origin relating to Ameri- ie 
can statesmen. Her ‘“Jefferson’s Farewell to Romance” 24 
was in our July number. Harry Ciemons is librarian of in 
the University of Virginia: James Harr is in the depart- 
ment of political science at the Johns Hopkins University: 
I 


Carrott Mason Sparrow is one of the editors of the 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY Review. All three have contrib- ana 
uted before to the ““Discussions of New Books.” 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
Selected and Edited by JoseEpH Ratner, Columbia University 
The material in this volume has been taken from a wide variety of sources, extending 
over a long series of years, and organized so as to give a unified and comprehensive outline 
of the total range of Professor Dewey’s philosophy. A perusal of the volume will thus en- 
able the reader to understand his basic philosophic principles, not only in themselves, but 
in their manifold relations to the rest of his work. $4.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
An analysis of Common Emotional Disorders 
By EncutsH Bacsy, University of North Carolina 
Professor Bagby succeeds in pointing out the causes and effects of social maladjust- 
ment and individual inferiority. The various manifestations of the inferiority complex are 
analyzed, their effect on personality made clear, and the specific means for their removal 
suggested. The discussion is illustrated by extraordinarily apt clinical material. $2.50 


THE LURE OF SUPERIORITY 
A Study in the Psychology of Motives 
By WayLanp F. VaucHan, Boston University 
Discusses engagingly the manner in which vanity drives persons afflicted with some 
physical or mental handicap to seek either to overcome their inferiority altogether or to 
attain compensation in some field of activity. Labor movements, feminists, the Jews, 
and a number of prominent individuals are studied in detail to make evident how handi- 
capped groups and persons work out their particular compensation. $3.00 


PIETER STUYVESANT AND HIS TIMES 
By Henprik WiILLEM VAN Loon 
This, the latest book by Hendrik Van Loon, is primarily the story of Pieter Stuyvesant 
of the wooden. leg and the short temper, but it is also a comprehensive history of that part 
of the civilized world that had a share in the early settlement of the American Continent. 
Especial emphasis is laid upon the Dutch efforts at colonization. Mr. Van Loon did a vast 
amount of first hand research for this fascinating volume. Illustrated by the author. $4.00 


THE NEW RUSSIA 
By Dorotuy THomMPsoN 
Miss Thompson, one of the most distinguished newspaper correspondents in Europe, up 
to the time of her recent marriage to Sinclair Lewis, has written here a complete, fair and 


comprehensive picture of Russia ten years after the birth of Leninism, with emphasis upon 
the human side of the picture. Illustrated. 


ANDREW JOHNSON: PLEBEIAN AND PATRIOT 
By Rosert W. WINSTON 
Hailed by critics everywhere as the outstanding American biography of 1928, Judge Win- 
ston’s “Andrew Johnson” brought forth this comment from Isabel Paterson of the New 
York Herald Tribune: “This is the most exciting book I have read this year, and indeed 
one of the most exciting books I have ever read.” Illustrated. $5.00 


MONTAIGNE, GRAVE AND GAY 
By AnprE LAMANDE 
A facinating biography of the Sage of Périgord, done with charm and penetration in the 


modern manner. Illustrated. $3.00 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue -t- New York 
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You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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AS PETER QUINCE WAS SAYING 


“Tf we offend, it is with our good will’”—Peter Quince 


S I was saying in June when the printer blue-penciled 
“Houdini” by Harold Kellock (Harcourt. 
$3.75) is an absorbing biography, rich in anecdotes, 
told “flat”—the best way. So far as I knew, there were 
only three stunts Houdini never did: he never wrote a liter- 
ary “colyume,” he never got blue-penciled in the middle of a 
sentence, and he never resumed in September a_ sentence 
broken in June. As for me, Peter Quince, I may not be a 
sword-swallower, but I do not intend to be choked to death 
by a blue-pencil. 

I believe, after all, I like biographies better than any other 
kind of books. The “book of the year” for me is “Vincent 
Van Gogh” by Julius Meier-Graefe (Payson & Clarke. 
$3.00). Van Gogh, besides being a stupendously great 
painter, seems to me to have been as near to Christ as any- 
body in the ninéteenth century. His life reminded me of 
Christ’s own and of my favorite novel of all, Dostoevsky’s 
“The Idiot.” And one morning, as I was thinking this and 
going to my desk, what should I find but an advance copy 
of “Dostoevsky” by Julius Meier-Graefe (Harcourt. 
$6.00)! You can imagine what I have done with my time 
since—because it’s a long book, though not one page too 
long. Another biography that justifies my momentary 
prejudice against all other literature is Emil Ludwig’s 
“Goethe” (Putnam. $5.00). I approached it doubtfully. 
His “Napoleon” (Liveright. $3.00) was a fine thing and 
better history than the professors admitted, but “Bismarck” 
(Little. $3.00) fell below it, and “Genius and Character” 
(Harcourt. $3.50) fell so low that I’ve never even tried 
“The Son of Man” (Liveright. $3.00). Ludwig has found 
himself in “Goethe,” I think, though I haven’t finished it 
yet. And I’m going to add to this list “My Life” by Isa- 
dora Duncan (Liveright. $5.00) for those who find Rous- 
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A CHALLENGE TO PATRIOTS 
d 
t- By DUMAS MALONE 
Ts 
ed 
= N OR almost three generations, southern patriots have 
s \ been complaining that history has been unfair to their 
ies section. Their crusade against alleged misinterpre- 
a ' tation and injustice began when history first assumed im- 
ot portance as a subject of study in American schools, in the 
Be i decade before the Civil War, and has continued with only 
ive. ' slight interruption until our day. The assertion that the 
en- South has not yet received its historical deserts might in- 
cand | deed be challenged elsewhere, but almost nowhere within the 
in | limits of the former Confederacy would it give rise to a 
leas | spirited debate. In prosperous industrial or commercial 
districts it might be greeted with relative indifference, but 
in few localities would more than a handful vote against 
the proposition; almost everywhere the “Ayes” would have 
it without a division. The vast majority of the southern 
& CO. historians, including those sometimes reproached with their 
sialic northern training, would stand with the majority. Most 
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of them, however, would insist on a definition of the ques- 
tion. 

If we don’t want to be ridiculous, indeed, we must de- 
fine our terms, critically examine our ancient grievance, 
test its present validity, and point out if we can its distine- 
tive righteousness. Almost every. large minority group in 
the United States is now engaged in some sort of noisy 
effort to win for itself larger recognition in American his- 
tory. Defenders of the historic South would hardly care to 
share the reproach, brought against so many would-be cen- 
sors of school books, that they are actuated by excessive 
group-vanity. And certainly if they wear worthily the 
heritage of dignity of which they so often boast, they will 
not relish comparison with Mayor Bill Thompson, who has 
been shouting his grievances against the historians. Tra- 
ditional individualists like ourselves should hesitate to fur- 
ther the movement for legalized conformity of opinion which 
the World War did so much to accelerate. Discriminating 
southerners, however loyal, should be unwilling parties to 
an orgy, of vanity and hysteria. 

If they would escape uncomfortable anaiogies, ardent 
southerners must clearly define the objects of their crusade. 
If they are merely seeking for their ancestors higher pedes- 
tals in the hall of fame, they can hope for little sympathy 
outside their own borders. Partisans of every hue talk 
loudly about fairness to their own group. Few of them 
waste any breath demanding justice for others. Indeed, 
they are generally eager that somebody else be humbled in 
order that they themselves and their candidates may be ex- 
alted. There is no place for the fair-minded man in such a 
scramble for preferment. If, however, the dominant con- 
cern be to win a rightful place for one’s group, a platform 
may. be built on which all honest men may stand. The 
South deserves its rightful place, but so do New England, 
the much-derided Middle West, the down-trodden Irish, 
the colored people, the Germans, organized labor, the 
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Jews, the Italians. Southerners, like everybody else, are 
entitled to fair play, but not to special privilege. We as- 
sume that fairness, or approximate fairness, is more than 
a professor’s dream. Otherwise there is no particular need 
for the historian and he might as well retire from the field 
of danger and leave the determination of controversial 
questions to majority vote, with occasional modifications 
in behalf of some specially noisy minority. 

Divesting ourselves of as many traditional prejudices 
as the limitations of personality will permit, we southerners 
can gain some illuminating information from an inquiry 
into the history of our complaint. It was not until the last 
ante-bellum decade that the dangers of hostile propaganda 
in the guise of history were realized by southerners. At an 
earlier time Jefferson, as a scholar, patriot, and politician, 
had protested against historical inaccuracy and injustice, 
but he and most of the generation that followed him re- 
garded history. as light reading to be indulged in chiefly 
after dinner, not as a subject of serious academic con- 
sideration. Not even in the eighteen-fifties was history as 
a school study important anywhere in the republic. None 
the less, school histories of a sort had begun to appear and 
readers and geographies contained materials alleged to be 
historical. Against the unsympathetic descriptions of 
southern life contained in these, southern commercial con- 
ventions periodically protested and various excited writers 
expressed indignation in “DeBow’s Review,” and contem- 
porary newspapers. ‘Textbooks, one such protester claimed, 
were abolitionist works, filled with “slanders, caricatures 
and bloodthirsty sentiments,” and tending to array south- 
ern children against “the established ordinances of God.” 
Whatever may or may not be said about the ordinances of 
God, much can be justly and safely asserted about the un- 
fairness of ante-bellum histories. Had they been used 
widely in an extensive public school system, stronger pro- 
test would undoubtedly have been made against them. 
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They were exclusively of northern origin and their par- 
tisanship was ill-disguised. Most southerners doubtless 
admitted, as William L. Yancey of Alabama complacently 
declared, that the South had made most of the history that 
had glorified the United States, but few of them bothered 
to write it. For this failure to appear with counsel at the 
bar in an age of special pleading, the South herself was 
alone to blame. 

After having made a good deal more history in the War, 
southerners had to turn to the imperative tasks of making 
a living and expelling the carpetbaggers. Counsel for the 
prosecution accordingly was unopposed and a vast amount 
of damning evidence was incorporated without effective 
protest in the historic record, whence, however, it was to 
be drawn forth at a later time for critical examination by 
ruthless scholars. When at length the United Confederate 
Veterans were emboldened to take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of their motives in the War, they were met in the 
open field by the equally determined Grand Army of the 
Republic. The dignified protest of the smaller group 
against injustice commands the sympathy of the impartial 
reader. The heroes of Chancellorsville and Second Ma- 
nassas proclaimed their loyalty to the Union and denied 
that they wanted sectional histories. They insisted, how- 
ever, that their own conduct had been entirely honorable, 
objected to their children’s reading of them as rebels and 
arch-conspirators, and urged that southerners themselves 
give more attention to the textbook business. The com- 
plaint of the Grand Army, on the other hand, was rather 
that the extreme and unwarranted claims made by the vic- 
tors during the War and Reconstruction were being modi- 
fied. ‘They asserted that the true nature of the conflict was 
being forgotten and, it may be added, that their own glory 
was being somewhat obscured. Northern .schoolmasters, 
more generous and fair-minded than the politicians, were 
beginning to refer to the War as a struggle between sec- 
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tions and not as an unsuccessful rebellion against constitu- 
tional authority in which the victors were clearly right and 
the vanquished wrong. 

The efforts of the two groups of veterans to regain and 
maintain their glory were rewarded by considerable local 
success, which gratified them no little. Textbook writers 
and teachers on both sides of the line trod cautiously on 
the crust of public opinion. Ere long, though, the Span- 
ish-American War allied old foes in a common cause under 
a common flag, and the Fourth of July began to be cele- 
brated again even in South Carolina. By the first decade of 
our century the old soldiers on both sides seemed disposed to 
lay, down their arms. There had been no decisive victory, 
but the advantage lay with the wearers of the grey, partly 
because of increased generosity and indifference among the 
prosperous northern conquerors, partly because of the rise 
of a more accurate and objective history. The opprobrious 
terms to which the Confederates most objected have largely 
disappeared from the historical vernacular. Except in 
official records, the term “rebel”? has become so rare that 
its appearance startles. ‘The term “Civil War,” however, 
against which a diminishing group of southern patriots 
protest but which was originally more objectionable to 
Unionists than Confederates, has been all but universally 
accepted. The high motives of their former rivals have 
been frankly acknowledged by the G. A. R., and _ text- 
books of southern origin have been adopted in every south- 
ern state. It would appear that in history, as in politics, 
southern home rule is established and unchallenged. With- 
in our own borders we can damn the Yankees with im- 
punity—if we want to. 

In the meantime, thanks to the critical scholars and 
popular reaction, the War has been increasingly described 
as a conflict between sections, not between right and wrong, 
the good points of the slavery system have been empha- 
sized, the abolitionist—perhaps because of the latter-day 
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analogy with the radical agitator—has been widely dis- 
credited, and Reconstruction is without a defender in high 
historical circles, or anywhere else so far as we know. 
John Brown is generally regarded as a wild-eyed fanatic, 
and Thad Stevens as a vindictive politician. The fame of 
Lee has long been a prized national possession and Jeffer- 
son Davis has gained in scholarly favor, to the discredit 
however of southern obstructionists who placed the inter- 
ests of their states above the larger needs of the be- 
leaguered Confederacy. The perplexities of the would-be 
prosecutors of the southern president and their futile ef- 
forts to have him tried for treason after the War have re- © 
cently been described with skill and subtle humor by a 
northern writer, while the best known of the economic de- 
terminists has ruthlessly bared the motives which actuated 
many of the radical northern leaders in their successful ef- 
forts to annihilate the planter class by war and legislation. 

Some may claim that history has not yet granted the 
South a peace of justice, but no one can fairly, deny that 
we have gained peace with honor. The more important 
positions were long ago surrendered into our hands and 
the honors of war have been granted nearly all our heroes. 
Certain minor positions, yet untaken and coveted, may 
well be acquired by negotiation without further recourse 
to arms. We have yet to settle the question who caused 
the War, it is true, but most of us now tacitly admit that 
a lot of people had a hand in bringing it about—-politicians, 
capitalists, land-hungry planters and farmers, fanatics, 
and patriots more or less hysterical. The delicate task of 
distributing blame and assessing motives will long be a 
fascinating intellectual exercise for dispassionate _his- 
torians, economists and psychologists, but the old sectional 
issue is as dead as the men who raised it. 

At least we had thought it was. Since the World War 
some have endeavored to resurrect it. The call has gone 
forth from certain patriotic quarters for a new crusade 
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against our ancient foes. A crusade against the machine 
civilization, northern if you like, which has conquered our 
land and obscured so many of our once-honored traditions, 
would be magnificent, even though we cannot hope to 
bring back the proud planting gentry. However com- 
pletely we may be reconciled to prosperity, we may well 
lament the increasing conformity of the South to the 
northern economic and social pattern. ‘The appropriate- 
ness of the new assault upon the hapless historians, how- 
ever, we may seriously question, indisposed as southerners 
still are to criticize anything that bears the stamp of local 
loyalty. The extravagant assertion which has been made 
in certain patriotic circles that history as now written will 
consign the South to infamy can command no support 
among those who are aware of the consensus of scholarly 
opinion at the present time. No reputable contemporary 
historian would think of describing southern conduct dur- 
ing, before, or since the War as infamous. The statement 
that the vast majority of books now used in southern 
schools are inadequate and unfair seems extraordinary in 
view of the fact that these are largely of southern origin 
and have been selected by boards and commissions whose 
patriotism might have been assumed. After an examina- 
tion of the books now most commonly used in southern 
schools, a disinterested scholar from the Middle West, Miss 
Bessie L. Pierce of Iowa, has concluded that these are 
generally quite temperate in their treatment of contro- 
versial questions, but that they carefully avoid opprobrious 
or uncomplimentary terms. They certainly don’t talk 
about the Rebellion or southern treason. Perhaps the 
mere fact that they are relatively inoffensive to an outsider 
would be sufficient to convince some extremists that they 
are much too mild! When patriots conjoin with their com- 
plaint that southern books are not sufficiently pro-southern 
the objection that too much praise of northern heroes, and 
not enough of southern, is given in the North itself, un- 
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sympathetic observers not unnaturally conclude that we are 
more desirous of eulogy. than history, that we want Ameri- 
can history to be, in short, “the glorious story of us.” 

A solution of the textbook problem satisfactory to sec- 
tional patriots would be relatively simple. The various 
southern boards and commissions can select what books 
they like. If local pride is not sufficiently gratified by any 
books now available, other books can undoubtedly be writ- 
ten. If, however, we act upon the principle that local senti- 
ment should be reflected in books used among us, we can- 
not consistently challenge the right of others to apply the 
same principle in their localities. The more we insist upon 
pro-southern books in the South, the more we must admit 
the justification for pro-western books in the West, pro- 
New England books in New England, anti-British books 
among the Irish. 

Southerners, for example, do not care for Charles Sum- 
ner. We feel that he was most unreasonable in his ante- 
bellum attacks on the southern slave system and his post- 
bellum insistence on racial equality. We may even detest 
him as a conspicuous author of Reconstruction woes. <Ad- 
vocates of state rights and local autonomy, however, can- 
not consistently object to his statue on the Cambridge 
Green. We may not like it, but we can’t do anything 
about it. Nor can advocates of pro-southern textbooks in 
Virginia, Mississippi or Georgia well object if Sumner 
should be eulogized in the schools of Massachusetts. In 
the realm of politics, the South voluntarily sacrificed na- 
tional influence in order to obtain white solidarity and com- 
plete home rule. The one-party system has guaranteed lo- 
cal control but has rendered the South relatively unin- 
fluential in national politics. If we wish, we can adopt the 
same policy in regard to the teaching of history. We can 
have what we want in our own schools and cease to con- 
cern ourselves about the rest of the country. Mag- 
nanimity at home such as would give us the right to ex- 
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pect magnanimity abroad does not, however, seem very 
perilous. The persistence of southern pride and loyalty 
may be safely assumed. If the South has played the con- 
spicuous and distinguished part in American history that 
we believe it has, certainly we need not dread the most 
searching and critical inquiry. If our civilization has 
hitherto been viewed too much through hostile eyes, we 
have vastly more to hope than to fear from a revaluation. 

The only safe and legitimate way to gain for the South 
its deserved place in history is to facilitate historical schol- 
arship, both in the South and out of it. Propaganda 
against uncomplimentary books defeats its own ends and 
starts partisans on a vicious circle. Authors of textbooks, 
if sufficiently harassed, may modify. offensive statements, 
but, unless mob rule should prevail, textbooks will in the 
end reflect the consensus of scholarly opinion. Many pro- 
fessors write textbooks, for reasons which a glance at the 
family budget would make apparent, but a professor is 
keenly aware of the opinions of his fellow scholars and is 
hardly likely of his own accord to insert anything which 
would lose him their respect. He may assume a colorless 
attitude toward controversial questions, but if he be a true 
scholar will be secretly ashamed of any concession to cen- 
sorship beyond what is warranted by pedagogical con- 
siderations, and as soon as he dares will re-insert his actual 
opinions. The corrective to partisanship and unfairness 
is supplied by historical scholarship itself and can be guar- 
anteed in no other way. To return to Massachusetts, it is 
unlikely that a reputable scholar in that center of intel- 
lectuality and learning would be now disposed to eulogize 
Charles Sumner, whatever the local public might think of 
him, for the simple and sufficient reason that this particular 
New England statesman no longer enjoys historical fa- 
vor. Since both textbooks and popular writings depend 
on scholarship, after all, the vitally important thing is to 
keep the stream of history pure at its source. 
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The purity of the motives of the historical scholars as 
a group can be seriously questioned only by the ignorant. 
No man can entirely divest himself of his prejudices, it 
may be, but no one tries harder to be fair and disinterested 
than the professional historian. Nor is any one more anx- 
ious than he to correct false emphases. People who are 
satisfied with history as currently, written had better dis- 
courage the scholars, for nothing delights them more than 
to find something wrong and to attempt to set it right, and 
no one is surer of professional recognition than the success- 
ful revaluator of an ancient opinion. We are not concerned 
here with “de-bunkers” and exploiters of the sex-life 
of dead heroes. They gain popular notoriety, not pro- 
fessional eminence. The highest distinction is all but im- 
possible without fairness of mind and sanity of judgment. 
A member of the gild may well be suspected of exaggerat- 
ing its virtues and importance, but he may be pardoned 
the conviction that if bona fide historians cannot settle the 
seething caldron of sectional and racial propaganda no 
one can. 

The chief obstacle to the just recognition of the claims 
of any particular group is not the bias or deliberate un- 
friendliness of the scholars; it is the limitation or inac- 
cessibility of the materials on which such recognition de- 
pends. Historically speaking, the mute are sure to be in- 
glorious. Individuals and societies that leave full records 
may not be glorious but are unlikely to remain permanently 
unknown. ‘The extreme prominence of New England in 
American history, as many have remarked, has been chiefiy 
due to the abundance and accessibility of its historical 
documents, combined with great local appreciation of 
those who make use of them. On the other hand, many 
aspects of southern life have been neglected or misunder- 
stood because no information about them has been avail- 
able. Many of the cruel comments on southern planters 
and overseers, made by northerners before the War and 
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during the generation which followed it, may be explained 
in terms of politics, but many of them were due to sheer 
ignorance. The intimate personal documents relating to 
plantation problems and _ practices which industrious 
scholars have published during our century have made in- 
discriminate condemnation of the old type forever im- 
possible. A recent writer of great distinction, speaking of 
colonial culture, says that the tradition of the literary pre- 
eminence of New England during the eighteenth century 
was largely due to mere ignorance of conditions in the 
other colonies. From his own study of contemporary 
documents hitherto little used he concludes that probably. 
in literary interest, and certainly in science, art, music and 
the drama, South Carolina and Virginia were superior. It 
would hardly be just to say that the two southern states 
have been more modest than Massachusetts in presenting 
their historic claims. The present writer, who has special 
personal ties with all three, feels safe in saying that 
modesty about the past is not characteristic of any one of 
them. Interest in preserving, publishing and utilizing his- 
torical documents, however, has undoubtedly been greatest 
in the New England commonwealth, and least in the gallant 
Palmetto State, which has made much glorious history and 
written very little. When southerners have written more 
their section will be better understood. Partisanship may 
have done much in the past to obscure the truth but if, in 
our day, the South does not gain the credit it deserves, the 
fault will be primarily our own. If we make the records 
of our past readily accessible and encourage scholars, our 
own in particular, to make use of them, we shall have no 
further necessity for talking of injustice. 

Southern historical scholarship deserves encouragement. 
Long retarded by poverty. and indifference, it has begun to 
make perceptible progress. It is hardly eminent yet, but 
has become distinctly. respectable. Our scholars have an ad- 
vantage in the matter of their native history. They don’t 
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need to be orientated. They sense the southern tradi- 
tion almost by instinct. But spiritual fitness will count 
for little if they lack tools and workshops. Few southern 
states have notable historical collections, and most of our 
college and university libraries are distressing. ‘Thousands 
of our manuscripts are annually sold into northern bond- 
age. Scores of southerners study their own history out- 
side their section every year. Students and materials 
ought to go, and will continue to go, where they can best be 
cared for, but surely the time has come when the South is 
able to care for its own. Here is the supreme challenge to 
the patriots. 

The professional historian greatly appreciates the zeal 
of the southern patriots. Not many people are so interested 
in the past as they are or so anxious to preserve its monu- 
ments and conserve its traditions. The enthusiasm of 
loyal souls, in the South and everywhere else, should be 
mobilized for constructive ends, not allowed to spend itself 
in futile propaganda and petty vanities. Much of our 
sectional history, intellectual and cultural as well as politi- 
cal and economic, remains to be adequately investigated 
and portrayed. An increasing number of capable scholars, 
southern and northern, view the opportunity with en- 
thusiasm. All lovers of the South should aid them by pro- 
viding materials, facilities, and encouragement. ‘To build 
libraries, collect books and documents, provide catalogues 
and research funds, may seem unheroic but it is the primary 
task by which our historical statesmanship is confronted. 
Human nature being what it is, occasional outbursts of 
indignation against apparent misinterpretation and_ in- 
justice are to be expected, but it is not necessary to launch 
a new crusade to rescue the holy land from pagan hands. 
We need a program of construction and somebody to pro- 
vide brick and mortar for the builders. 
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AESTHETICS AND RELIGION 
By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


T A TIME in our American history when we are be- 
A constantly assured, perpetually warned indeed, 
that faith is withering and dying in our midst, that 
the “younger degeneration” regards religion as something 
like an old-fashioned practical joke, and that the churches 
are not only places of rest, but of sleep also, it is not re- 
markable that (taking these assumptions to be partly true) 
we should seek to penetrate behind these masks of change, 
to search out some reason for this attitude—yes, attitude, 
if a rather dangerous trend of the modern mind can be 
called such. 

Well! provided we seek, what do we find? That religion 
in this country is organized to the point of the miraculous, 
that churches are managed with a financial acumen that 
would do credit to Wall Street, that sermons have enor- 
mous “selling values,’ and that ministers are trained and 
attuned with infinite care to realize every psychological re- 
action of their audiences, and to play up or down, as the 
case may be, to the level of the collective intelligence. There 
are these, certainly, and more—amazing qualities! Indeed, 
in the House of God there is everything—but God. In this 
business of religion there is everything—but religion. 

But from what source this lack of faith and God, and in 
how far? What price this lack? These, in an age when for- 
mal religion has become theatrical and removed from the 
really intimate associations with the soul of humankind, are 
the inevitable questions that spring into the mind. Your 
cock-right idealist will come forth with an answering shout 
of “Materialism!” and a sneer on his lips. Material security, 
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he will inform you, has robbed men of their need to believe. 
But how far has he really gone? His experience is oddly 
limited, I should think—limited, actually, by a common- 
place defect in perception when he comes to regard the very 
basic principles of his faith. 

I grant him that there may be a certain type of material- 
ism without spirituality. But that there should be spirit- 
uality without materialism is inconceivable. For the ma- 
terial is essentially at the bottom of the spiritual, as its 
initial thrust and impetus. It is only through the refine- 
ment of the senses, which are certainly material things, that 
we can come to need and assert our spiritual claims. “Ma- 
terial America!”—that unending diatribe in two words sig- 
nifies, perhaps, a kind of perverted excess, but more def- 
initely it means, to me at least, a certain immaturity in 
balance, a power unregulated, but a gigantic power never- 
theless, holding a promise of huge and beautiful perform- 
ance. To-day it is perhaps unformed, directionless, but 
when man learns to put it to the right uses, it will grow, I 
am confident, as an instrument of his ever unsatisfied long- 
ings towards beauty and the complete life. 

So that if we take materialism, then, to be what I believe 
it obviously is—the backbone of spirituality, rather than a 
hindrance—how are we to account truthfully for certain 
manifestations of revolt in the modern world?—the scepti- 
cism of the clergy itself, the agnosticism of the intelligentsia, 
and the “atheistic societies” of our modern college youth, 
so deplored in the newspapers? The excuse of material- 
ism, if it could be made to work, would be an easy one. Its 
only defect is that it refuses to work, save on the merest 
surface. In some strange way it turns on its own nature, 
as we understand that nature, and gets to the desired goal 
before the fleetest runner of the spirit. 

That is perplexing; but beyond it lies the greatest and 
most confusing question: why do so many of our college 
youths, passing through a to-be-expected stage of atheism, 
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often remain doubtful, sceptical and agnostic even when 
they advance into middle life? Is it that Christianity, pri- 
marily so naive, has lost its hold upon the sophisticated mod- 
ern world? Is it out-modéd, a mere survival out of time? 
Is it Christianity, or simply our present-day conception and 
practice of it, that is at fault? Religion, we know, is pri- 
marily the result of man’s eternal search for some lasting 
truth, some definite reassurance, about himself and the 
mysterious conditions of his life. Philosophy and aesthetics 
are results of that same need. But are these three things— 
religion, philosophy, aesthetics—separate and apart from 
one another, or are they but different manifestations of one 
great tendency, arising, as they do, all from the same source? 

A man’s answer to that question is a portrait of himself, 
with his background; a significant indication of all that he 
is and can be. The American mistake since the days of the 
Pilgrims has been to regard these three possessions as sepa- 
rate entities; it is only lately, very lately, that we have come 
to see any bond of solidification. For all three are forms 
of ecstasy—aesthetics and religion in particular. 

And this brings us to our chief point—that religion is es- 
sentially a problem in aesthetics. Indeed, in the final reck- 
oning, a man’s life and all that is of value in it can be said 
to have their basis in aesthetics—in aesthetics as a motive 
force, as a regulating principle, or as a self-conscious intel- 
lectual theory. The beginning of aesthetics is the beginning 
of religion, the beginning of philosophy—man’s: constant 
desire for a sense of completion in life, a sense of beauty, a 
sense of some definite meaning and direction. “Belief,” 
says the great Swiss writer, Carl Spitteler, “means a firm 
conviction of an ever-present and effective spirit of beauty.” 
A man who lacks that essential conviction can under no cir- 
cumstances be religious, for to be truly religious one must 
be something of an artist and poet, both in thought and 
emotion. It is just because the people who have led churches 
in America have lacked that much-required nature that 
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the sense of religious life has weakened and become sickly. 
They have been good humanitarians, good evangelists, good 
philanthropists; but of natural religion there is almost 
nothing in these qualities. Charity is not faith or religion; 
it is only charity; and a spade should be called a spade. 
Or when they have not been pure humanitarians, they have 
tried to live and believe by the sole dint of some already- 
formulated creed. But this kind of creed is insufficient; it 
cannot satisfy an honest man for long. Whether you be- 
lieve it or not makes little difference; a creed is worth noth- 
ing in itself, unless one has gone through all that stands 
behind it; or at best it is but a definite articulation of per- 
sonal experience. For, in fact, religion is by no means a 
matter of belief entirely; it is, for the most part, a matter 
of perception and emotional reaction, of “intelligence et 
sensibilité,” or the development of extreme “consciousness.” 
The younger generation—and it is a very charming and 
interesting generation—has wearied of creeds simply _be- 
cause it has failed to find in them what, either consciously 
or unconsciously, it has always searched for. Do _ not 
imagine, however, that they. are irreligious; as a matter of 
fact, they are highly and intensely religious, but strictly 
in their own way, which is the only way one can be religi- 
ous. They have simply discovered that faith must have a 
foundation in living, and they have tired of formal declara- 
tions, of sermons and dogmas. ‘They have discovered that 
the spirit, in order to become full and vital, can deny noth- 
ing in this material existence. It is said that to be a good 
Romanist a man must once in his life have been a scarlet 
sinner. Well! this principle, apart from jocularity, holds 
good for all religions; for religion is, at its basis, a philoso- 
phy of life, an aesthetic attitude. “Intelligence et sensi- 
bilité!’”’—from these main forces in life everything springs. 
The mistake of most modern protestants is to try, to solve 
an intellectual problem by denying the free use of the in- 
tellect. The failure of the evangelical type of Christianity 
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is merely in the fact that, for the most part, it is not a re- 
ligion at all, but a Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
It has regarded religion as a matter of good and evil, or 
the triumph of good over evil; whereas the primary mission 
of religion is not to make man good but to make him com- 
plete. And the complete man, intuitively seeing life from 
an aesthetic standpoint, will do good naturally, and regard 
evil as something interfering with his progress, or as a kind 
of vulgarity. That all should be in good taste!—that is 
the essential beginning of his outlook. The man who does 
good only because he fears God is worthless to himself 
and his world; his aesthetic foundation, if ever he had one, 
is crumbling ruin, and he feels no obligation towards his 
own nature, no emotion save cowardice. The first step is to 
develop discrimination; once that is had, the rest will be- 
come a matter of instinct, or second-thought. For the serv- 
ice of Christianity is to excite and elevate the spirit, to bring 
it into a state of intense and concentrated beauty; never tc 
cow or terrorize it. If it were this last, there would be little 
use in writing on a dead issue. 

As I have said before, religion is but a problem in aes- 
thetics. Life also is but a problem in aesthetics. When a 
man makes a failure in life and degenerates, the only con- 
clusion is that there was something drastically wrong with 
his aesthetics from the beginning. If religion has, more or 
less, lost its hold upon modern man, as we are constantly 
assured, then the trouble must be somewhere in the aesthet- 
ics. In sight of that, then, it would seem that behind every 
important function in our lives, lies the aesthetic “cue.” 
Well, why not? Man’s first desire is to make his passage 
through life something vital and fine—a gigantic symphony, 
so to speak, drawing its music from every farthest island 
of experience. And being in possession of what I like to 
call the aesthetic foundation, that greatest of sins, bad taste, 
will be at variance with all his aims. 

Our first instinct of nobility is our love and search for 
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beauty. Different men will find it in different ways and 
forms, according to their aesthetic property and needs, 
even though the hunting-ground be necessarily restricted 
to the sphere of “intelligence et sensibilité.” It is a man’s 
reaction to impressions and experiences that determines 
his religious sense and the nature of the earthly things 
through which he finds and cultivates it—it making little 
difference whether it comes from art, thought, or a mere 
enjoyment of life. In fact, it is hard to make distinctions 
between them, since, for the most part, they are one and 
the same thing. Art that is not also a religion—in the 
broad sense—is but a piece of weak artifice, the superficial 
structure of a mind without background. A life that is 
not a work of art cannot be of much value in the world. 
A religion that is not a combination of life and art is but a 
form of spiritual death. They work together, inseparable: 
they all amount finally to the same thing—man’s eternal 
worship of beauty. For they are all, primarily, utterances 
of the personality; and the strange rare forces that go to 
make up the personality contribute to one another. 
Religion is, first and last, a creation; and creation is a 
form of religion. As a matter of fact, it is the only form 
of religion. For what we call religion is no set and definite 
thing, nothing you can get out of a book, or from the pul- 
pit; there are only the suggestions of it in this world, and 
the rest—the really vital part—is left for the individual to 
create for himself in his own way. For the uncreative man 
is left only some hackneyed conception second-hand, which 
is, perhaps, better than nothing; but he can never be truly 
religious; he can never know the hot thrill of the senses, 
the ecstasy of a thing made, which in themselves are a sacra- 
ment! Revelation, conversion, faith—they are all forms of 
creation, sudden visions of high poetry in the world. 
Perhaps the greatest drawback in the religious life today 
is in the clergy. How few of them are creative men, creative 
thinkers, creative artists, as the real “spokesman for God” 
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must be! ‘True religion in a man implies a constant change 
of attitude, because belief must have food and out-door 
health, as it were, to exist; but it cannot surfeit on the same 
monotonous diet always, any more than can the physical 
body; and its new food must come from life and the ex- 
periences of life. Take Leonardo da Vinci, for example. 
He never gave us a definite statement of his belief, and yet 
he was one of the most religious men the world has known, 
because his life was in itself a religion—a heightening of 
every moment in the mortal span and a rare intensification 
of man’s natural forces. Walt Whitman, though possibly 
not so large a soul, was very like Leonardo in this, I think. 

And yet neither spoke very much of what they believed; 
they did not have to; they lived it, because they were cre- 
ators. How different from our pulpit-pounders who still 
say at sixty what they were told to say at six! Their mys- 
ticism is dead; they are mere professors; and there is noth- 
ing professorial about religion, except from the historical 
standpoint. ‘They, are simply out of place, most of them, 
men who have made a mistaken choice of work. They are 
honest enough, no doubt, about all this that they cannot un- 
derstand; but they are useless and perhaps not altogether 
harmless; and the pity of it is that, were it not for their 
obliged sentimentality, they would be able to recognize this. 

The true mission of the clergy and the church is to as- 
similate the qualities and forces of life, and to turn them 
for men into materials of beauty. The failure to do this is 
incompetence, the failure to face life eagerly and with in- 
satiable curiosity. Always, though not always with con- 
scious intention, man is dividing precious stones from their 
places in the mortal earth; for his greatest and his only joy 
comes from the beautiful and the pursuit of the beautiful. 
I say his only, his one, joy: when this statement is analyzed, 
even to its most minute manifestation, it is but the more 
impressively true—little matter whether his joy be in art, 
in science, or even in a fine game of tennis. For beauty is 
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genius, prowess, strength—all that contributes to the gen- 
eral bien-étre of man. 

It seems, then, that a primary and vital emphasis of the 
church must be on the importance of outward beauty and 
aesthetic ritual—without which no faith can survive for 
long the onslaughts of modern logic. For man must build 
into his churches the essence of all the beauty that he knows, 
that which gives his soul its clear delight—the beauty of 
far sea-coasts, of deep, majestic forests, of mountains and 
streams and sunlight, and long, strange nights when there 
is a moon. It is a memorial to his capacity for love. And 
it returns all that he has put into it—as a legacy for fu- 
ture generations. 

To anyone who reflects for a moment, the manifest fact 
must appear that the people on the Continent are much 
more naturally religious than we in America. Yet why 
should this be? The immediate, superficial answer would 
be, probably, that in Europe the faith has grown up with 
the soil, that it has always been; whereas in this country, 
it is a thing transplanted, an imported product, so to 
speak, which has not yet had time to take deep root. 
Well, that is possible, but it is a most unsatisfactory an- 
swer. When the soil is right and the removed plant 
strong, it generally takes root at once and flourishes in 
the new ground as before. 

Certainly we like to flatter ourselves that the soil is 
right; we like to be sure the plant is strong. Why, then, 
does it appear so sickly, so uncertain and disenchanted of 
life, compared to what it once was? Why are we so in- 
corrigibly given to new cults, new protests, and the thou- 
sand and one varied forms of faith, while in Kurope they 
follow, to an almost absolute degree, the grand tradition? 
The reason why—if I see it rightly—is the vital point, 
the essence of this discussion. 

And that reason why is a matter of aesthetics, both in- 
ward and outward. The European notion of aesthetics 
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and ours are not to be mentioned in the same breath: un- 
til only recently we have been the most blundering of 
amateurs. Our protestants—barring, perhaps, the Epis- 
copalians—have noisily concluded that a formal pronounce- 
ment of belief (provided it is believed and acted upon) is 
the only requisite; and meanwhile they have stood aghast 
at the progress of Roman Catholicism in America. They 
laugh at its occasional absurdities, its almost grotesque 
superstitions, its frequent lack of reason; they rather in- 
dignantly deny it. But they cannot laugh at its charm, 
they cannot deny that; they cannot, in fact, understand it. 
And because it comes from a depth of human nature that 
has nothing to do with creeds, a depth from which all true 
religion springs, they do not care to probe it. And yet 
they have to face it, however begrudgingly, as the strong- 
est religious force in America, the strongest in the world— 
and almost the first known to Christian man. 

To those of us who identify ourselves with no definite 
sect, and yet have the need of religion, Roman Catholi- 
cism brings the greatest comfort, the greatest joy—for, af- 
ter all, it should be a kind of joy or ecstasy. And this be- 
cause it has what primitive man gave to his religion (in 
the forms of festivals and dances) and what modern man 
has always searched for—the presence of outward beauty 
and aesthetic understanding. We may not be able to ac- 
cept all the premises of the Roman church; we may not, 
perhaps, be able to accept any of them; but we can and do 
accept this magnificent transformation of the baser metals 
of life into what Pater loved to call “the beauty of holi- 
ness.” ‘The appeal to the senses and to the emotions is 
stronger in most of us than the appeal to the intellect. To 
the first, Catholicism directs its best energies: the first is 
what American Protestantism comparatively denies, and 
instead attempts to make its address to logic and the moral 
ideal. But no logic can prove the truth of so delicate a 
thing as faith; it can only serve to help direct our attitude 
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towards life, to purge impurities of reception; it is, in | 
short, but a branch of aesthetics. And as for the moral | 


ideal, without the aesthetic background (which so few 
moralists have), it is either impossible, or else but a proc- 
ess of suppression. For religion, as I have already said, 
is a matter of perception and reaction—things which lie 
beyond cold reason. 

Man loves ritual; it is the outward manifestation of his 
inner holiness. “Decoration,” said Canlyle, “is the first 
spiritual want of the barbarian.” The mistake of most 
sects, and of bad taste in general, is to look upon this as a 
mere formality not intimately connected with the great 
mystery. of man’s life. The conception of God Himself, as 
the Father of men, is but another form of ritual. Man, 
conscious of a guiding spirit (which is, of course, but his 
better self), found need of a beautiful symbol, and, natural 
poet that he is, gave birth to this exquisite interpretation. 
We like to think of God as an omnipotent Entity, shaping 
our human destinies and making our lives a promise of 
something higher and finer; but how often do we reflect 
that he is but the solidified conception of all that is good 
and beautiful in our own natures? Take our conception 
of Immortality, for instance. It cannot be reasoned out; 
it cannot be proved as a theorem; it is only the result of 
man’s love of the great beauty that is himself, and his de- 
sire to hold it forever. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of aesthetic 
ritual; but if I should, it would be a rare error indeed, for 
the general tendency in America is to underrate it ad ab- 
surdum. I would not say that the lack of it is the main 
weakness of religion in our country; I say it is one weak- 
ness; but I say further that almost the whole weakness is 
in some defect in the larger aesthetics. I do maintain, how- 
ever, that the material beauty of the church—the beauty of 
the music, of the liturgy, of the flowing garments of the 
priests, and certainly the beauty of the architecture—is a 
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vital essence of faith which it is totally mortal to ignore. 
Jesus knew its importance; He is one of the few men who 
have. Of all people, He would be the most disgusted with 
the charity-organizations which modern men call religions. 
You will remember how, shortly before his death, Mary 
Magdalene came to Him and poured priceless perfumes 
in His hair; and when the disciples protested, saying that 
its cost should go to the poor and the sick, Jesus waved 
them away and spoke of how much greater were the spirit- 
ual needs of man than the material, and pointed out how 
the woman’s act was a form of religious love. That is a 
vital starting-point of Christ’s outlook. But many people 
do not like to hear of that incident; they do not wish to un- 
derstand it. They think that if a donkey lives in a bare 
stall, there is no reason why he should not worship in one 
also. The logical followers of creeds of morality are satis- 
fied at least with lecture halls, wherein to expound the gos- 
pel. But Bible-bouncing is not faith, nor a means to faith; 
it is only a piece of unintelligent hokum. Misconceiving 
the very basis of their religion, these people only serve, for 
the most part, to make it ugly and rather repellent; and 
of all religious sins, I can imagine none so unforgivable. 

That is a failure in outward aesthetics surely; but prin- 
cipally, it is a failure in the inward, or spiritual, aesthetics, 
thus affecting the outward. It is not good logic even, be- 
cause logic is impossible without a background of govern- 
ing aesthetics to direct and temper the materials of thought. 
It is simply bad taste, or what I like to call vulgarity. 

A famous Church of England man, whose life had been 
almost entirely spent among the social workers of London’s 
haunting East End, said to me once, while we were listening 
to the organ at St. Thomas’, that church music is “a sacra- 
ment—one of the greatest of all sacraments.” All the 
suffering and hideous mortality he had seen had not killed, 
but only strengthened, his faith in that. 

Now, I have not said that I consider outward aesthetics 
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anything like the foundation of faith, for I do not; I con- 
sider it merely an artistic expression of the inward. And 
it is the inward which I consider the foundation itself, the 
only possible foundation. The outward beauty is simply 
assurance that the inward lives and has its being, for beauty 
cannot come out of nothingness; and also the outward 
serves as an inspiration, just as a great work of art, like 
El Greco’s “Crucifixion,” or Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony,” or Shakespeare’s “Sonnets,” may serve, partly at 
least, to inspire another work of art. But they will not in- 
spire it at all, of course, unless the aesthetic sense exists in 
the individual in order to receive the impetus; just as the 
example of Christ will not serve to make a man good un- 
less he has as fine an aesthetic nature as Christ’s own. For 
Christ was primarily, a great artist; He could not live in 
men’s admiration so vividly and so long had He not been. 
That is His fine distinction; it is the fine distinction of every 
great man the world has known. 

But what has all this to do with the drag that seems to 
have been laid so heavily upon religious life in America? 
A great deal, I think. If I did not think so, I should never 
have bothered to write about it. But what is the nature of 
this drag? Well! to me it is merely the presense of over- 
zealous “organization,” the loss of the ability to build from 
bed-rock, the loss, in a word, of aesthetics. For religion is 
a very simple matter, but still something that every indi- 
vidual must work out for himself according to the powers 
and demands of his own unique nature. You will remem- 
ber Anatole France’s exquisite little tale of the Queen’s 
jester, who gave up his juggling to enter a monastery. 
But he had not been there long before he discovered that 
the only way he could get close to God was by doing what 
he had always done—his acrobatics—the thing he could do 
best. One morning, then, while he was juggling before 
the altar, a monk espied him, and just as he was about to 
give the sacrilegious impostor a good whipping, he was 
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arrested by the appearance of an angel who blessed the 
sweaty forehead of the little jester. And the monk retired, 
saying: “Blessed are the meek, for they shall see God.” 
That is a simple tale, but it perfectly illustrates my 
meaning—that religion is but the spontaneous expression 
of man’s natural gifts, the giving of the best he can, als ich 
kann. Christ only poured out His contempt on those who 
went into the temple and shouted long, ostentatious prayers, 
and those who spoke of their own goodness. “Hypo- 
crite!”"—it was a favorite term with Him. When He 
spoke of man’s natural goodness and urged that it be 
brought out, He did not mean that it should be brought 
out by threats, as if it were some tedious duty or dusty ob- 
ligation to his fellows; He meant simply that it should 
come as a natural flowering of the spirit, the result of man’s 
love of beauty and his desire to make his own existence as 
monumental as possible. Any other kind of goodness 
would be the hypocrisy that Christ feared and loathed. 
But in an age when Paganism has come, in the popular 
apprehension, to be almost synonymous with Atheism, 
what are we to expect? It takes courage for one to have 
hope under these skies. For Christ’s point of view, when 
completely carried out, means something very much like 
what we might call a Christian Paganism. I do not mean 
the worship of idols; I mean the free and unharassed ex- 
pression of man’s natural self, which is exactly what He 
most desired. “Be thyself!’—and by that is meant: Trust 
yourself and your own individual way; for “success” solely 
implies a mastery of self in the face of the world and its 
conditions. That each man should develop his own self 
to its farthest limits!—that was Christ’s first and chief re- 
quirement; for He knew that all would follow naturally 
when that was done, as surely as day follows the night. He 
knew that everything great springs from the Ego, and that 
in the Ego is the first honest need of faith, and therefore 
the foundation of faith. Man is primarily a proud crea- 
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ture; it is his Ego which makes him proud; and moreover, 
it is his pride turned introspective, that brings him to faith 
for some satisfactory answer about the mysteries of this 
great thing he calls his being. Christ saw this, even though 
He did speak of humbleness (which is simply a detached 
form of pride) as a virtue. He saw that all great and 
generous men are egoists; He saw Himself an egoist—and 
one of the first water. 

All that is very simple. But modern Christianity (or 
what we call by that name) has conceived a mass of “out- 
side” obligations, a mass of moralities, a mass of “surfaces.” 
But we do not reflect that this is probably just as far from 
the real Christianity as were the contorted and grotesque 
superstitions of Medievalism. Perhaps the advance of 
science will show this much to us; perhaps not. At least 
it will serve to destroy some absurdities. The people who 
fear science are only those whose whole faith is based upon 
religious conventions and formalities. The people who do 
not fear science are those whose faith is based upon what 
science cannot touch—the mystic experience, the adven- 
tures of the soul, and the needs of man’s aesthetic nature. 

It is on these last things that the edifice of religion in the 
modern world must stand. The artificial foundations and 
the jerry-built houses of those who professionally miscon- 
ceive the mission of faith, science will sweep away. Per- 
haps when the storm of modern revolt has cleared the sky, 
we may see much that we thought holy devastated, and we 
shall have left only the great, eternal properties, on which 
we may build anew our belief. 

And the ground-work of all our building must be aes- 
thetics. Beauty is the only permanent, yet ever-exciting, 
satisfaction known to man; and religion, to endure, must 
be exactly. that satisfaction. If it were not, and had not 
always been, beautiful—and had depended instead upon 
mere transitory misconceptions of it, like philanthropy or 
social service—it would centuries ago have been ancient 
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history; for it would have been a duty, not a creation; and 
no duty, however seeming-noble, can hold men’s minds for 
long. But the creative process (which religion must be) 
has the fascination illimitable and undefinable, and in it 
man finds his profoundest ecstasy and “that content sur- 
passing wealth.” Our whole skill lies in sifting the best 
from our spiritual and material being, in a kind of Epi- 
curean discrimination, and then erecting our true life upon 
that. 

There is nothing new in all this; in fact, it is so old that 
man has come perilously near forgetting it. For I have 
spoken only of what is the basis of every religion from the 
earliest day known—as one may see by studying the primi- 
tive forms of worship; of what is the basis of all sincere 
modern belief—as one may see by studying the life of any 
honestly and deeply religious man; of what is the means of 
all natural religion, because it presupposes and forces 
nothing, does away with the absurd “will to believe,” and 
leaves man to his own resources and desires, to build for 
himself what pleases and satisfies his questioning soul. 

As St. Francis found God in his beloved birds and fields, 
so we can find God in what we love best among the func- 
tions and adventures of this life, and only there. For what 
is true of life is true of religion also; and there can be no 
true life or religion without a vital “starting-point,” or 
what I have called the aesthetic foundation. For when our 
aesthetics falters, our religion falters also. It is only at 
the point where life may be conceived of as a great work of 
art, as a labour of the artist’s hands, and as an ever-iasting 
memorial to the spirit of beauty in all things—it is only at 
this point that man can find at last his religion and his only 
true salvation. 
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SOUTHERN IMAGE-BREAKERS 
By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


NCE upon a time I taught, or at least was a pro- 
C) i" of, Journalism, and I suppose that for the 

rest of my life whenever my liver grows sluggish, 
reviving a latent faith in Predestination and Infant Dam- 
nation, I shall reflect miserably upon the terrible account- 
ing I shall have to make at the Last Judgment for the 
mayhems I then committed upon the minds of quite decent 
college students. But in such moments of depression a 
small consolation remains to me. There is one outrage of 
the kind which I might have committed, and did not. At 
least I think I did not. I believe that I never told a class 
that personal journalism is a thing of the past. 

Yet this statement has been made so often that it is ac- 
cepted and repeated quite generally by men otherwise sane 
and intelligent. Even the South is coming to believe that 
it is axiomatic that personal journalism is gone forever. 
Nevertheless, the idea is a false one; it is applesauce, it is 
hooey, it is the sublime and ineffable boloney. In brief, 
there’s nothing in it. 

For we still have journalism, and as long as we have it 
at all we must have personal journalism, because there is 
no other kind. That is, there is no other kind that is worthy 
of the name. The newspaper world is filled with dreadful 
incompetents, to be sure. So is the world of business; 
ninety per cent of the men who set up in business for them- 
selves cannot make the grade, and either go into bank- 
ruptcy or fail less spectacularly. The mortality in the law 
may not be as heavy, but it is tremendous. The rigorous 
training exacted of doctors eliminates most of the hopeless 
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incompetents before they are permitted to begin to prac- 
tice, but happy is the man who has never in his life seen a 
physician who is no good. The sacred desk I hurriedly 
pass by to land with a crash upon the farmers. Farmers, 
as a class, are so notoriously incompetent that it was once 
thought that the present Presidential campaign might re- 
volve around the question of whether or not they are to be 
supported out of the National Treasury, as Messrs. Mc- 
Nary and Haugen demand. 

Therefore, if the land is filled with bad newspapers, still 
it cannot be said that their worthlessness is a characteristic 
mark of the business. The swarms of bad business men, 
bad lawyers, bad doctors and bad farmers are sufficiently 
great to obscure the multiplicity of bad journalists. The 
point is that there remain numerous good newspapers, and 
in the South, especially, they tend to multiply. But every 
good newspaper indicates the existence of at least one good 
journalist; it is the personality of a competent man that 
makes a newspaper good—that, and nothing else under 
heaven. 

Early this year a Southern newspaper—‘“The Enquirer- 
Sun,” published at Columbus, Georgia—celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary, and not only the Georgia press, but 
half the metropolitan newspapers of America, as_ well, 
seized the occasion to fling editorial bouquets in that di- 
rection. Yet for ninety-two years the country had hardly 
heard of the place. I know five men who have been in Vla- 
divostok, and three who have been in Tsinan-Fu, and two 
who have been in Bankok, but I have never, to my knowl- 
edge, seen but one man who had ever been in Columbus, 
Georgia, and he is the editor of “The Enquirer-Sun.” 

Why, then, did American newspaperdom get so excited 
over the birthday of this journal published in a remote 
Southern town? The answer is contained in two words— 
personal journalism. Eight years ago the editorship of 
“The Enquirer-Sun” was assumed by Julian Harris, a 
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journalist who had learned his work thoroughly and who 
has the great courage which is as much the foundation of 
really fine newspaper work as a sense of rhythm is the 
foundation of good musicianship. Incidentally, he had 
prudently married Julia Collier, who is a good newspaper 
woman, and thereby doubled his effectiveness. 

Julian Harris is not a “fine writer.” His English is 
graceful enough to make pleasant reading, but he care- 
fully eschews the ornamentation that obscures and weak- 
ens. His writing, however, depends for its effect on the 
matter, not the manner. Yet what he says is not bizarre, 
not unheard-of, not a plunge into unexplored realms of 
thought. Ordinarily it is just what any honest man of 
sense would say, under the same circumstances. But un- 
fortunately what any honest man of sense would say in 
private conversation is but rarely what the same man would 
write for publication in a newspaper. Therefore the ef- 
fect was sensational when Harris began to print in “The 
Enquirer-Sun” just the sort of thing that intelligent men 
all over Georgia were saying in private about such develop- 
ments as Ku Kluxism, and the pernicious activity of 
preachers in politics, and the ghastliness of Georgia pen- 
ology. Not only was Georgia stirred, but newspaper men 
throughout the country took notice of the fact that here 
was a newspaper speaking sensibly, honestly, and candidly. 

Most newspaper men desire to speak like that, but not all 
of them have the guts to do so. Harris has, and the fact 
has made the Columbus “Enquirer-Sun” one of the notable 
newspapers of the country. If this isn’t personal journal- 
ism, what is it? 

This story might be applied almost without changing a 
word to a newspaper man just across the State line from 
Harris. This man is Grover Hall, editor of “The Adver- 
tiser,” of Montgomery, Alabama. Hall is apparently a 


more excitable type than Harris. He loves to put the 
language through its evolutions; he knows how to make it 
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march, wheel, about-face, stand at attention and _ salute. 
He loves to make an editorial surge and thunder. When 
he gets in a weaving way on such a subject as, for exam- 
ple, the menace of Ku Klux government in Alabama his 
sentences, crowded, hurrying, almost leaping over one an- 
other, come crashing in like breakers with a Gulf hurricane 
behind them. But his rhetoric is effective because it is 
based on common sense. He has no preconceived notions 
which he is determined to sustain, even if he has to warp 
the facts all out of proportion to do it. 

Both Harris and Hall have gathered able assistants 
around them, but they have none the less made their papers 
stand for the things in which they, personally, believe. 
Each paper represents a definitely individual point of 
view. And if this isn’t personal journalism, I repeat, what 
is it? 

The same thing is true of Charlton Wright, the South 
Carolina image-breaker of “The Columbia Record.” Wright 
has laid violent hands on taboos that no South Carolinian 
had dared touch for generations. He does not, like Jurgen, 
content himself with doing what seems to be expected. He 
prefers, rather, to do always what seems to be unexpected, 
at least in South Carolina. It is journalism as personal 
as a toothbrush. 

On the other hand, personality need not necessarily be 
injected into a newspaper directly. Sometimes it is as 
well, or better, inculeated more subtly. A case in point is 
that of the Greensboro, North Carolina, “News,” one of 
the sanest, steadiest, and withal most enlightened news- 
papers to be found in the South. Its editor, Earle God- 
bey, is one of those who hug the delusion that good jour- 
nalism may be impersonal. He lays great stress on the 
impersonal character of his editorial page. His paper 
recognizes no pet enemies who must always be denounced. 
and no friends who must always be praised—in the lan- 
guage of the craft, no son-of-a-[ Here the Editor used his 
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blue pencil] list and no Sacred Cow. He lays no ex- 
plicit inhibitions upon his men. He is the one editor of 
my acquaintance who has no assistants, but only associates. 

But he has the knack of asking two questions in fifty- 
seven different ways, and they are perfectly appalling 
questions to a man who has just handed in an article which 
he knows is more ingenious than sound. One question is, 
“Are you certain of this?’ The second, and even more de- 
structive one is, “Is it fair?” These two queries inevitably 
force “The Greensboro News” into a certain, definite mould, 
which is the mould chosen by Earle Godbey, although others 
may actually fit the paper into it. Thus he stamps his per- 
sonality not merely on his paper, but also on his men, which 
is surely carrying personal journalism to its ultimate ex- 
treme. 

Robert Lathan, now of the same State as editor of “The 
Asheville Citizen,” came into national prominence when, 
as editor of the Charleston, South Carolina, “News and 
Courier,” he won the Pulitzer prize for the best editorial 
of the year. But this editorial was only an expression of 
what all intelligent Southerners were saying in private. 
No generalized policy, but Lathan’s personal courage and 
common sense impelled him to put it into type. 

As for North Carolina’s most celebrated editor, Josephus 
Daniels, of “The Raleigh News and Observer,” and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy, nobody ever hinted 
that there is anything impersonal about his journalism. 
Mr. Daniels is full of romantic notions about the Demo- 
cratic Party and the ante-bellum South which sometimes 
lead him to support what seem to me to be dubious men 
and more than dubious measures. But his newspaper is 
unquestionably a power, and what has made it powerful is 
the personality of its editor. He can’t be bought and he 
can’t be scared. ‘Those two traits are the assets of “The 
News and Observer,” and all the world knows it. 

In the Old Dominion the prestige gained within the last 
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few years by “The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot” is due largely 
to the sanity and courage of Louis I. Jaffé, another editor 
who has the nerve to draw the obvious conclusion and 
state it. 

This list is not by any means exhaustive, but it includes 
a group sufficiently large to furnish an indication of the 
trend of modern journalism in the South. Anything that 
is true of all the newspapers here listed may fairly be re- 
garded as true of the best Southern journalism; and I 
think that any. careful observer of these newspapers will 
mark certain similarities among them. 

The most conspicuous characteristic in which they are 
all alike is their common disinclination to accept traditional 
romanticism as established fact. Perhaps someone may 
rise here to point out a glaring exception to the rule. Jo- 
sephus Daniels’ conceptions of the Democratic Party and 
of the Old South are so romantic that by comparison with 
them the tale of Prince Charming and the Sleeping Beauty 
seems as prosaic and matter-of-fact as a statistical abstract. 
But these, after all, are generalizations. When it comes 
to modern instances the case is different. Mr. Daniels, af- 
ter all, is in part a product of the old school. But when he 
turns his attention from Democracy and begins to discuss 
Democrats, he becomes a realist indeed. North Carolina 
has never hatched a Republican capable of flaying Demo- 
cratic officeholders as dextrously and as ruthlessly as Dan- 
iels can and does flay them. And while he accepts all the 
fairy tales about the nobility and moral grandeur of the 
South, when it comes to the specific cases of the cotton-mill 
barons, the hydroelectric power interests, the railroads and 
other great corporations, he regards them with a cold and 
skeptical eye; and this refusal to fall down and worship 
the economic overlords of the South entitles him to a place 
among the followers of the new school as well. 

These modern Southern newspapers differ somewhat in 
their economic theories, but there is nothing resembling 
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true radicalism among them. They startle the conserva- 
tives often enough, but that is because the Southern con- 
servative is the most easily startled man on earth. The 
Southern conservative has been on the defensive ever since 
1831, when William Lloyd Garrison first began to hit his 
stride; and ninety-seven years of incessant defending and 
explaining have developed in the Southern conservative an 
inferiority complex so gigantic that it colors and flavors his 
whole life. He has established defense mechanisms which 
operate so perfectly that not only is he unaware of them, 
but it is next to impossible for him to be persuaded that 
they exist. 

One of these defense mechanisms is the belief that the 
South is set apart from the rest of humanity so completely 
that the very laws of nature, not to mention statute law, 
do not operate in the region below the Potomac as they do 
elsewhere. Therefore the assertion that two and two make 
four in the South exactly as they do in darkest Yankeedom 
is enough to startle the true Southern conservative. 

But the new Southern press seems to be completely de- 
void of the inferiority complex, hence under no compulsion 
to believe and to teach that the South is super-human lest 
the common enemy establish his doctrine that it is sub-hu- 
man. Accepting the theory that the twelve Southern 
States are simply, twelve States and not necessarily a pecu- 
liar spot set apart as the dwelling place of God’s chosen 
people, the better Southern newspaper comments on events 
in the South precisely as it would comment on similar events 
in other regions. 

The rise of the Ku Klux Klan therefore was regarded by 
this section of the press precisely as it regarded the activi- 
ties of the Black Hundreds under the Russian czars, and 
the activities of the Mafia in Italy. A secret society which 
undertook to regulate the lives of non-members seemed to 
these newspapers as evil in the South as it would be any- 
where else. 
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A Pogrom in Georgia or Mississippi was deplored by 
these newspapers precisely as they deplored race-riots in 
Kiev or Odessa. 

Duels a l’outrance between Southern gentlemen have ~ 
been regarded by these newspapers exactly as they regard 
fights between Chicago gunmen. 

Peonage in the South they have seen as just the sort of 
disgrace to this country that peonage used to be to Mexico. 

But in all this there is nothing even faintly reminiscent 
of red radicalism. It is merely the reaction to be expected 
of any intelligent man, decently educated, and candid 
enough to speak what he really believes. It is exactly the 
reaction that intelligent, educated Southerners exhibit in 
private conversation. 

The new element that these newspapers have injected 
into Southern journalism is, in the last analysis, nothing 
but candor. But candor does not exist suspended in mid- 
air. It cannot exist except where it is based on a founda- 
tion of very solid courage. Now courage is an intensely 
personal quality. No corporation was ever per se coura- 
geous. No group was ever more courageous than its leader. 
And no newspaper ever possessed courage except as it was 
endowed with the personal courage of its directing execu- 
tive. Therefore the new journalism that is reconstructing 
the South intellectually is primarily personal journalism. 

To be sure, it is quite different from the personal jour- 
nalism of the past. There is no Henry Watterson in the 
modern South, no Horace Greeley, no Charles A. Dana. 
There is not even a Henry Grady, nor an Edward W. 
Carmack. 

But who was Henry Watterson? Why, he was first and 
foremost the archetype of the Kentucky Colonel. He 
fought in the Confederate Army, he presided over Demo- 
cratic National Conventions, he served upon commissions, 
he advised Presidents, he made after-dinner speeches, he 
charmed the high-born and fascinated the lowly. Incident- 
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ally, he edited a newspaper. But if from his multitudinous 
activities he had omitted editing altogether, he would still 
have been a celebrated man. 

To a lesser, but still important degree, this was true of 
Greeley, and it was conspicuously true of Grady and Car- 
mack. All the old stars, except Dana, were not so much 
men who became great editors, as great men who became 
editors incidentally. Dana, alone, was an editor primarily 
and a great man incidentally. The rest found in their news- 
papers only one of many expressions of their personalities, 
and in some cases not the most important one. Their news- 
papers were appendages, not their whole lives. They wore 
their newspapers as a man wears a boutonniére. Men re- 
spected the papers on account of the editors, instead of re- 
specting the editors on account of the papers. 

But was this really personal journalism, or the reverse? 
Did it not, in fact, strip the journal of personality and con- 
vert it into a purely impersonal stage property, a mere 
background for the editor? It might be argued very plausi- 
bly that the great protagonist of real personal journalism 
is not Greeley nor Watterson, but the elder Joseph Pulit- 
zer, who buried his personality in “The New York World” 
and thereby made it the greatest personal journal of his 
day. It is argued that this is impossible, because “The 
World” survived Pulitzer; but the most astonishing achieve- 
ment of Pulitzer’s career was his picking an editor as big as 
himself. Frank I. Cobb, indeed, made the paper glitter 
as it never did under J. P. himself. And Ralph Pulitzer 
inherited something of his father’s genius, as well as_ his 
father’s fortune. If “The World” survives Ralph, then 
the theory will begin to wabble. 

“The London Times” remained the Thunderer under 
generation after generation of the Walter family; in the 
course of a century it had gained enough prestige to carry 
it forward for years after Northcliffe bought it. But it was 
plainly going to pieces when Northcliffe died, and_ the 
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method adopted recently to restore it was to return it to 
the control of another Walter. This is stretching the theory 
of personality pretty far, but not too far. There are plenty 
of examples of an art being handed down from father to 
son through several generations. The violin makers of 
Cremona come to mind at once, as do certain painters, 
goldsmiths, potters and other artists. These families gave 
a distinctive stamp to all their work, and what shall we call 
it, if not personality? 

The confusion of ideas that had led to the assumption 
that personal journalism is out has grown up since news- 
papers have become immensely profitable. When news- 
paper proprietors die leaving scores of millions—and this 
has come to be nothing at all uncommon—the public as- 
sumes that such men must have been engaged in a business, 
or a profession, with a sound scientific basis. Not only do 
laymen make this assumption, but newspaper men them- 
selves do the same thing. Within the craft for years there 
has been a persistent and vigorous effort to persuade jour- 
nalists that they are professional men. 

This is arrant nonsense. The professions are, in theory 
at least, born of the sciences. The ease of the medicos is 
obvious, but lawyers maintain that jurisprudence is a sci- 
ence, and some day it may become true. So do clerics claim 
that theology is a science, while economists advance the 
same claim for economics, and historians for history. These 
claums may be pretty shadowy, but they. exist, and on them 
is erected the claim of professors of these branches of 
knowledge to the status of professional men. 

Newspaper men have no such claim, for their work is as 
unscientific as any activity in which men engage. There 
are rules, to be sure, but a man may observe every rule with 
scrupulous care and produce a bad newspaper, just as a 
man may observe all known rules of play-writing and pro- 
duce a rotten play. 

Newspaper work is not a science, but a craft, and _ its 
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practitioners are craftsmen, that is to say, artisans or arti- 
ficers. They fall naturally into the three grades of appren- 
tice, journeyman and master-craftsman; and when one 
adds a touch of genius to superb competence, he is not a 
professional man, but an artist. 


This concept is difficult because the world cannot be © 
persuaded that art produces colossal fortunes. Yet what | 


is so strange about that? After all, even in newspaper 
work it is not the artist who gets the fortune, but the im- 
presario. Why should it be strange that a publisher should 


die a multi-millionaire, when it is well known that a thea- | 


ter-manager who knows an actor when he sees one can do 
the same thing? Yet no one seriously regards actors, or 
singers, or pianists as professional men. 

Nor is producing plays, or operas, or managing con- 
certs regarded as the same type of occupation as practicing 
medicine or Jaw or preaching. ‘The impresario may be 
something of an artist himself, but he is not a member of 
a learned profession. No more is a newspaper publisher. 

There is, indeed, a sort of journalism that is almost 
completely impersonal, just as there is a sort of acting 
that is impersonal. There are scores and hundreds of 
newspapers as mechanical as the presses they are printed 
on, as mechanical as a performance by a troupe of ham 
actors. But which of the arts is not full of dull fellows 
who ought to be swinging a pick or carrying a hod? Which 
of the learned professions has no ignorant members? Which 
of the sciences is free of quacks? 

It is not by the dull, machine-minded, uninspired hacks 
that journalism deserves to be judged, but by the best it can 
produce. And the best newspapers are being produced 
today, at least in the South, not by a corporation and not 
by a committee, but by individual men who stamp their 
personalities upon their papers. I do not mean that every 
good newspaper is a solo performance. On the contrary, 
no big newspaper can be anything of the sort. It is neces- 
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sarily more in the nature of a symphony. But no symphony 
was ever played creditably without a conductor who made 
a personal matter of it. 

Most competent newspaper editors seek advice con- 
stantly, but none worth his salt accepts dictation. An able 
staff, ably commanded, makes a great newspaper; but un- 
der incompetent command the abler the staff the more cer- 
tain it is to fly to pieces, and probably to explode the news- 
paper too. A really fine newspaper never existed without 
the presence on its staff of at least one journalist who is 
better than a master-craftsman and approaches the rank 
of an artist. 

Now the most curious fact about the intellectual life of 
the modern South is its sudden fecundity in literary artists. 
The last ten years have brought into national fame Paul 
Green, Dubose Heyward, Julia Peterkin, Frances New- 
man, James Boyd, Clement Wood, T. E. Stribling, Laur- 
ence Stallings and I know not how many more. What ob- 
scure forces are responsible for this sudden flowering I have 
no idea; but I do believe that the same forces that are re- 
sponsible for these acknowledged artists are responsible 
for such men as Julian Harris, Grover Hall, Charlton 
Wright, Robert Lathan, Earle Godbey and Louis Jaffé. 
They are part of the renaissance. Their contribution to 
the life of the South affects its economics, its science, its 
mechanics; but in itself it is no more economic, scientific or 
mechanical than is the “Perseus” which Benvenuto Cellini 
contributed to the Florence of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
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THE DEVIL TO DINNER 
By CLEMENCE DANE 


"Who euer casts to compasse weightye prise 

And thinks to throwe out thondring words of threate; 
Let powre in lauish cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 
For Bacchus fruite is frend to Phoebus wise. 


The Shepheardes Calender 


N ODD fact was brought home to me the other day 
A“ discussing with a Roman Catholic lady the 
amazing work done in the last hundred years by the 

R. S. P. C. C. and the R. S. P. C. A. Said I, in a fury over 
some dreadful case I had been reading in the R. S. P. C. C.’s 
monthly organ, “The Child’s Guardian,” “I cannot under- 
stand why the punishments for cruelty are still so much less 
severe than the punishments for offences against property. 
After all, cruelty is the deadliest of the seven sins.” Said 
she—‘‘Oh, but it isn’t one of the Seven Deadly Sins at all!” 
and she proceeded to tell me what the Seven Deadly or 
Cardinal Sins are. What would you say they are? I said— 
“Cruelty, blasphemy, self-righteousness, malice, uncharity, 
laziness and lust.” But I only got three right; for accord- 
ing to her the seven deadly sins of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the middle ages were—and I suppose still are—- 
Covetousness, lust, envy, gluttony, anger, pride and sloth. 
Self-righteousness and pride are much of a muchness, of 
course: and anger and envy live next door to malice; but 
how our fathers could think gluttony a worse sin than cruelty 
is difficult to understand. My friend had a singular and in- 
teresting explanation to give. She said that to people who 
are concerned entirely with the welfare of the soul cruelty 
was a minor sin, because cruelty only hurt the body: and 
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the body didn’t matter a rap. Now gluttony. was a major 
sin because a glutton concerned himself entirely. with the 
things of the body and thought no more about his soul than 
a pig in a sty; therefore he killed his soul by stifling it, 
which was the very worst form of suicide and a sin of the 
deadliest kind. It’s an ingenious theory and throws a cer- 
tain light on such puzzling horrors of humanity’s past as 
the cruelties of the Inquisition. 

But whether her explanation of the reason is right or 
wrong, the fact remains that to thousands of people glut- 
tony is a deadly sin, which worries a well-meaning reviewer 
who has looked forward to writing an ecstatic article on 
“Javish cups and thrifty bits of meat!’ Dare we dine with 
the Devil? Is it worth the risk? He may, you know, have 
grown grey with the years. Perhaps, too, the Christian 
world was rather young when it wrote down gluttony in- 
stead of cruelty as a deadly sin. For youth is cruel and 
youth cannot appreciate good cooking. Don’t we all re- 
member the days when a slice of bread and jam, a glass of 
fair water, with perhaps a tin of sardines and a chunk of 
raspberry nougat to end up with, was an enjoyable meal? 
No more and no less enjoyable was a dinner that included 
perfectly cooked red mullet and strawberries stewed in 
wine. Each was equally mere food. 

Just so with our taste in literature in those blessed days. 
“One of Our Conquerors” by George Meredith or “The 
Crown of Success” by A. L. O. E.—each was a book to be 
read. But one of the pleasures of growing old (the incredu- 
lous ’teens should read Booth Tarkington’s article on the 
pleasure of being fifty, in his book of essays “Looking For- 
ward”) is the pleasure of eating and drinking and—don’t 
laugh—the pleasure of seeing other people eat and drink. 
The other people, of course, are indispensable to enjoy- 
ment. The best cooked meal, the rarest wine, can’t com- 
pete with the boiled-egg-on-a-tray meal when a woman is 
alone with herself. But to be part of a dinner, as host, 
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guest or cook, that is as much fun as to be part of an even- 
ing at a theatre, as actor, audience or play-maker. And 
so I wish I hadn’t found out that gluttony, is so exceed- 
ingly wicked: and I think the Devil ought to be contented 
with having got wine into disgrace. 

It is not said in so many words that the Devil took a pas- 
sage on the Ark, but I think we may be sure that he was 
at least a stowaway. For one of the first things that Father 
Noah did when the floods were over and he had offered 
burnt offerings, was to plant a vineyard and make wine. 
Now that was a divine deed; for wine, like a fine day or 
any other gift of God, makes glad the heart of man. But 
Father Noah didn’t stop at making wine and drinking it: 
he drank too much. Hence came trouble, even so remote a 
trouble as the war between North and South in America. 
If Noah hadn’t got drunk, Ham would not have mocked 
him: and if Ham had not mocked him, Canaan, his son, 
would never have been the servant of anyone: and “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” would never have been written, and John 
Brown’s soul would have lain as quiet as his body, mould- 
ing in the grave: and America would never have dreamed 
of trying to avenge herself on Noah by instituting the Puri- 
tanical comedy of prohibition. Doesn’t such a chain of mis- 
fortunes prove that the Devil was a stowaway on the Ark, 
and spending his time as usual whispering in the ear of 
Eve’s daughter? For I am sure that he persuaded Mrs. 
Noah to be prohibitionist: the Devil loves waste as much 
as he hates women: and here was a fine way to waste a gift 
of God and to persuade a lady to make a fool of herself. 

For the Devil is a bachelor. I know, of course, that Sin 
and Death, these monkish abstractions, are supposed to be 
his wives; but have you ever heard of a real symbolical wife 
of the Devil, with a name of her own? A devil’s grand- 
mother, yes! But a devil’s wife? I never have. Lilith was 
his accomplice; but she was Adam’s wife, not his: and the 
Devil’s love affairs, from Sara to Tamar, have invariably 
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ended in disaster. Our own British Merlin, they say, had 
the Devil for a father. But Merlin was such a dear and so 
easily taken in that it is difficult to believe in his diabolical 
paternity. No, no, the Devil is a bachelor. Worse, he is 
a teetotaller; forever whispering to Mrs. Noah that stone 
walls do a prison make and iron bars a cage, and that a 
mind innocent and quiet is nothing like so good a protec- 
tion against temptation. The way to cope with the evils 
of drink is to abolish wine, whispers the Devil, instead of 
training Shem, Ham, and Japhet to control themselves and 
to enjoy the genius of wine as the Maker of the grape in- 
tended them to. For education is a weary business. How 
much easier it is to treat men and women as beasts in a Zoo, 
to be fed and watered as their keepers think good for them, 
than to train them to know what and how much is good, 
for themselves. No, no, self-control doesn’t suit Mrs. 
Noah: 
“Take your nasty wine away! 
We won't have any wine today!” 


is her cry: and so the noble wine is poured into gutters and 
man is the poorer. 

But gluttony is also a sin. One day the Devil and Mrs. 
Noah, who was born a Grundy, will put their heads to- 
gether, I daresay, and condemn food because eating leads 
to gluttony: and then, indeed, there will be a riddance of 
rubbish in the world. And the Devil will be much amused. 

This outburst comes because Mr. Wolfe has been giving 
us “News of the Devil” which I have been reading turn 
and turn about with an account of a tour through the wine 
provinces in France, undertaken one recent autumn by 
the author of “Tents of Israel,’ G. B. Stern. She calls 
her brilliant little book “Bouquet,” and strikes a blow for 
the cause of Bacchus in doing so. For the word does put 
in a nutshell the view of the wine-lover as opposed to that 
of the wine-bibber. “Quality not quantity, Bouquet not 
bulk” is the wine-lover’s motto. And if the prohibitionists 
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would but study that motto of his, they might comprehend 
at last that he is a man more sinned against than sinning. 
But they will not. How can they understand the genius 
of wine, these folks without a palate? 

“*A funny thing wine! A mere germ that creeps into 
and ferments the juice of the grape, and then! 

It’s a good thing God thought of it,’ said Humphrey one 
day, ‘because I shouldn’t have.’ ” . 

“The chauffeur told us, with vicarious pride, that the 
wines of Sauternes, vins liquoreux, sweet and rich and 
golden, gracious, mellow, and swooning, would never have 
existed but for an accident and M. Garosse’s grandfather. 
It was in 1847, ten years after our good Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, that M. Garosse’s grandfather noticed 
that a portion of his vineyard had been left too long un- 
harvested, and that the grapes lay shrivelled and _ rotten, 
most of them, on the ground. Perhaps the weather had 
been unfavourable, or perhaps he had been away, and 

At all events, there the grapes lay useless, which 
had hitherto been plucked at their normal season, and 
made into ordinary wine; good, plain, inconspicuous white 
wine; dry, perhaps; dry, not sweet. M. Garosse’s grand- 
father could not bear waste. Sharply, he ordered even 
these grapes to be gathered up and pressed out. That 
barrel could be set aside for the least among his labourers. 
And that barrel, Messieurs et Mesdames, that marvel of a 
wine, sweet, rich and golden, was tasted by the Emperor 
of all the Russias on his tour through Europe, and he 
bought it for a fabulous sum! So that the haphazard dis- 
covery established a precedent; year after year, all the 
owners of the vineyards of Sauternes allowed their grapes 
to grow, not only ripe, but rotten.” 

Has such an accident no destiny behind it? But the pro- 
hibitionist is more likely to sympathise with the waiters 
than with Miss Stern— 


“T am still mourning the wanton destruction of a bottle 
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of 1914 Chateau Cos d’Estournel, which we drank that 
night; it was our first experience of how little the wine- 
waiters in that region appreciated the extreme delicacy of 
the treasures of which they are guardian. I know that a 
wine which behaves all the time like an invalid wife: ‘You 
mustn’t shake me! You're tilting me an inch too much! 
My dear, do take care of my sediment . . . Just a 
wee bit too warm! Just a shade too cold!’ does exact the 
utmost vigilance; but nevertheless I can hardly bear to 
think of the glorious bouquet of the Cos d’Estournel, 

and then to remember its brilliance clouded thickly 
with sediment.” 

Poor Miss Stern! But a prohibitionist is as little likely 
to understand her point of view as an ascetic the horror of 
Miss Stern’s mditre d’hétel when she—even she — had a 
lapse— 


“The mditre dhétel gave us his full and interested at- 
tention. He was a merry man, but not too merry. You 
must not be too merry where food and drink are in ques- 
tion—genial, but not jovial, should be the waiter’s motto. 
He only made one mistake, in suffering three of us to order 
cold sole in aspic . . . He should have warned us, 
with a touch of severity, that sole is a fish that loses its 
flavour when cold. ‘True, it was served with such a won- 
derful mayonnaise that this in itself was compensation; 
but Rosemary had decided independently. on ‘Cépes Borde- 
lais ;’ and they smelt and looked so rich and delicious, and 
her expression on tasting them was so ecstatic, that Hum- 
phrey and Johnny and I could not refrain from begging 
for alms from her plate, just enough to taste, for she de- 
clared that never before had she eaten them so beautifully 
cooked. 

“Unfortunately, the mditre d’hétel turned round just ai 
the moment when the three little dabs of Cépes Bordelais 
were being shovelled on to the plates that had lately con- 
tained sole and mayonnaise. And, poor man, he nearly 
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died of shock! Rushing forward, but too late, he declared, 
sobbing, that he would have brought clean plates, clean cut- 


lery, more cépes, anything . . . rather than that a 


royal dish should meet with such indignity!” 


I call that mditre dhétel an artist, who would not fall 
into the sin of gluttony although his life is concerned with 
food, and the Devil tempts him every day, poor devil! In- 
deed the Devil has been having a fit of the pathetics lately. 
How could a hard-worked Devil live up to the standards 
that, in their different ways, Milton and Goethe set? In 
self-defense he was obliged to tempt the nineteenth century 
to disbelieve him—and for a time succeeded. His rest was 
short: before the century was out they began writing about 
him again. Anatole France turned him _ topsy-turvy 
(Blake, to be sure, had done that already) : Andreyeff drew 
a thoroughly mean and unpleasant portrait of him in 
“Anathema”: and Bernard Shaw an even crueller one, be- 
cause it was so funny, in “Man and Superman.” Marie 
Corelli, to be sure, was very sorry for him, you remember, 
in “The Sorrows of Satan,” but I expect he wished she 
wouldn’t! 

Now comes a new account of him in “News of the Devil” 
by the poet Humbert Wolfe, though the hero of the satire 
is one Paul Arthur, a modern business man. Paul Arthur 
is the proprietor of twenty daily newspapers or more, and 
has decided to re-organize religion— 


“Let others dream, and pray, and quarrel. He could 
give God, what he lacked—efficiency.” 


Amid his schemes he falls ill and, dreaming himself to 
death, talks with the Devil concerning his life and works, 
and— 


“Self-knowledge — the last penalty of God. . 
But Arthur fiercely cried upon the devil ‘Good shall be 
good as always, evil evil,’ and the devil laughed until he 
felt a stitch, and said ‘Precisely, Sire, but which is which? 
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and Mr. Arthur tried to make it clear by giving an account 
of his career.” 


Thereafter the beautiful verse turns and twists and tosses 
itself to and fro like the soul of the bewildered dying man. 
Paul Arthur is his own god and his own devil and these, 
his emanations, use each other’s voices and his own to be- 
wilder him, even as he paints his triumphant career and 
flaunts his motto— 


““Nothing’s too high to spoil, too low to use.’ 

“The sole criterion is and must be news.’ 

“There is one only law, one only virtue, 

desert your friends before your friends desert you.’ ” 


The picture transforms itself under his hand and he finds 
himself confessing— 


““And thus by men applauded and forgiven 
I ruled in Hell by proving Hell was heaven.’ ” 


What then? He is brought to understand that he, his 
god, his devil, his life, his world, his universe, time itself, 
is but— 


“the window through which men 
look out on God, and look away. again.” 
Paul Arthur— 
“with all his sins unblessed, unsatisfied,” 


is become a part— 


“of the immortal movement of the Heart, 

that does not judge, nor blame, nor yet forgive, 
but being needed by all things that live, 

needs all of them—” 


What then is God? 


“Listen! the stuff that God is woven of 
is love of loving for the sake of love.” 
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This is a poem not to be comprehended at a sitting or 
dismissed to its shelf after a discussion or two. It is a piece 
to ponder; it has great beauty and it has wisdom. I won- 
der if this “bitter wreath” will fade quite so soon as the au- 
thor in his Invocation prophesies. I do not think at any 
rate, that it will fade in our time or our children’s; for it 
has the peculiar knack of “learning itself” for you, that is 
so rare a virtue in modern verse. I had read the book 
through hurriedly to see if it were worth a study, and 
couldn’t get to it again for a week or two. Yet I found 
that phrases had stuck in my mind like the gold coins at 
the bottom of the Merchant’s jar in the “Arabian Nights.” 
Phrases such as— 


“the illimitable countryside of God—” 
“IT know you, devil, and I know you lie—” 


“The stars in Heaven, a flight of golden sparrows 
toss up, and each from God its glory borrows—” 


Poetries that stick in the mind apart from their context 
have a trick of making the reader curious about the con- 
text: and so the writer earns the reward that the mere sweet 
singer covets in vain: he is read for his thought as well as 
his tune. And he, one fancies, is the sort of poet whom the 
Devil most hates. Humbert Wolfe, it is safe to prophesy, 
will be read for his thought as well as his tune. Indeed, 
what with his faculty for making people listen, think and 
remember, and his disconcerting hawking of news that a 
hard-working demon would prefer to keep private, one can 
guess that on the day of publication of this remarkable 
poem, the Devil’s dinner was completely spoiled. 
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THE CITY OF THE IVORY TOWER 
By FREDERICKA V. BLANKNER 


name. 

Here the slow Arno, feeling itself near the sea, 
already knows the peace that Francesca, born to immortal 
unrest near the mouth of a sister stream, dreamed and 
would have beseeched for Dante. It flows, in the noble un- 
hurried curve of an old river, between smooth walls, as 
smooth and quiet as they. Even at midnight one cannot 
hear its flow. 

All of the surfaces of street and facade along it are 
plane. The ample dignity of the long sweeping curve to 
which it bends them serves only to unfold their planeness. 
And nowhere are plane surfaces so beautiful as here,— 
as natural to the calm alluvial sea-coast which they pave 
and from which they rise as is the Arno which helped to 
make it. 

Pisa’s life is inner and these untroubled surfaces are the 
expression of that life. Unlike Rome, Pisa does not care 
about externals. As from an intimate sensitiveness, the 
houses of Lungarno retreat within themselves timidly, and 
shrink even from window mouldings that might intrude 
them upon the world. The bridges are content to be 
bridges, as level—above wide low arches—as the water 
that they span, and indulge in no decoration. The river- 
walls attain a beauty in being simply what they are, walls 
for Arno; the heavy slab that rests on the top of their broad 
masonry, broader still, is unadorned: it runs off in an unin- 
terrupted strip far down the Arno curve. 

All the houses are the same in design for the same rea- 
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son: they seek to conceal their personalities and to be un- 
observed by being alike. Even the palazzo that once held 
the storm spirit of Byron gives no sign of what it has 
known. Whatever variations there may have been in style 
have been overspread by a uniform coating of intonaco, 
that smooth standardizing stucco ordinarily so exasperat- 
ing—in Leghorn, for instance, unbearably monotonous— 
but in Pisa strangely pleasing, perhaps because the houses 
themselves have welcomed it as a refuge. 

The intonaco is tinted in pastel shadings, brown, rose, 
and much yellow, all slightly neutralized as though the sun- 
light that falls upon them were a little dusty. With their 
rows of plain oblong windows, each folded within light 
green shutters (for the shutters of this most New England 
of Italian towns are usually closed), the houses are re- 
flected and their tintings subtly, altered in the still, lucent 
olive-green of Arno. The effect of such a line of square 
buildings with flat roofs, scarcely varying in height, would 
be uninterestingly box-like, were they not here so natural, 
and therefore satisfying. One likes Pisa as one sometimes 
likes much and inexplicably some very plain people. 


And like very plain people Pisa does not show her age: 
the intonaco has obliterated all the ruggedness and weari- 
ness in the marble that might have told of the centuries. 
Of just what period would Pisa be? On Lungarno Medi- 
ceo one could not say; here the atmosphere is most sug- 
gestive of the early nineteenth century, as though Shelley 
and Byron were the last to leave it. And yet Pisa is older 
than Rome. 

But Pisa has let the intonaco be put over her memory as 
well as over her stones. She has forgotten her battled past, 
and she wants you to forget. Is it legend or not that her 
founders were Greeks? Pisa is no longer sure. And her 
early Etruscan and Roman days are dimmer to her now 
than they are to the historians. The thought of Palermo 
thrills her no longer. She has forgotten that her cathedral 
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was built to commemorate her defeat there of the Saracens 
and that the temple columns supporting its nave and aisles 
are trophies of her conquests in the Mediterranean. No 
longer does the thought of the Moors stir her blood, and 
her memory of the early Crusades and the ships that she 
sent for the taking of Jerusalem has dissolved into nebula. 
Did a hundred and fifty thousand ever really throng her 
streets? She is glad that now at least they are not here, and 
that Leghorn has all her trade. And just what was it that 
happened at the Council of Pisa, and why was it held? Pisa 
has forgotten. Even the meaning of Ghibelline she has 
forgotten, forgotten the Genoa and Lucca and Florence 
who destroyed her. Her victories of Reggio, Carthage, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Tunis, the Balearic Isles, Amalfi, Mon- 
taperti, Montecatini; and Frederick II and those others 
on whom she founded her hopes, Alphonse of Aragon, 
Guido da Montefeltro, Boniface VIII, Henry VII, 
Uguccione della Faggiola, the Gherardesca, Charles IV, 
Pietro Gambacorti—what do they matter to her now? Pisa 
is older, she is wiser, and she drowses near the sea on whose 
coast she once crouched dominating it from Genoa to Rome, 
and mistress of the Mediterranean and its Orient shores be- 
fore Genoa or Venice. 

There is nothing tired in Pisa now. The houses know 
that all the work was done long, long ago, and that nothing 
remains but to doze in the sun. They are effortless, de- 
siring nothing—like very simple Buddhas feeling that 
there is nothing to desire. And this same belief creeps som- 
nolently over one who loiters among them. 

Yet it is not always sleep that is behind their closed eye- 
lids. Sometimes they are thinking. But one feels that 
they are meditating the same thought over and over again. 
It may be profundity—or vacuity giving the illusion of 
profundity. 

I know that some of them study me furtively while I 
am not looking. But whenever I turn, no matter how sud- 
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denly, the eyes are cast down again, and the gaze within. 
In Pisa one never sees anything face to face. 

Though these houses do not invite the visitor, they are 
too well-bred to repulse him as those of the arrogant Siena 
do at first—or they are too indifferent. The houses of 
Pisa are sufficient to themselves and, keeping to them- 
selves, they allow the spirit to breathe and to be quiet. 
Pisa holds, because she leaves one free. One can be alone 
in Pisa. It was perhaps because of this spiritual spacious- 
ness that Shelley returned here and remained so long. 

The houses themselves like to be alone. Twilight is 
their hour and solitude their happiness. Yet one knows 
that even when they are left alone in the dusk, they do not 
talk to one another as do the houses of Assisi; they have 
learned and prefer to be silent together like old friends. 

And they are alone, usually. The few persons that 
pass down Lungarno appear fewer than they actually are, 
because the houses inwardly withdraw from them. They 
seem to be mostly soldiers, in their familiar clumsy. drab- 
green uniforms. And what is more solitary than a group 
of two or three of these privates whose leisure hours weigh 
upon them, who have nothing to do, who wander about un- 
congenially—each not thinking, or thinking alone? 


Uncomfortably I become aware that I am an intruder. 
I turn off Lungarno at the nearest corner and find myself 
in a narrow street that abruptly curves to run parallel. It 
is Via delle Belle Torri, “Way of the Beautiful Towers.” 
Yet towers only in name, for no house in Pisa today wishes 
to call attention to itself by mounting above another. Ex- 
cept for a few inconspicuous ones, whatever towers Pisa 
had in the past she no longer allows. Ruined is the famous 
Ugolino Tower of Famine and she has forgotten the story 
that was dread enough for even the lowest circle of the In- 
ferno. 'Towers mean individuality and aggressiveness. 
And today Pisa is all peace. 

It is in its confused mediaeval sense that “tower” per- 
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sists in the name of this street, a synonym for “dwelling- 
place,” probably arising from the effect of great height 
given by the closely ranged pilasters of brick inset in the 
brick walls and extending upward the whole length of the 
several stories to terminate there far above in acute arches. 
In this popular quarter there is no aristocratic intonaco: 
the veteran scars in the swarthy blocks are naked. Here 
one sees that Pisa is old. 

The people that overflow from the tenements now piled 
in these “towers” that once were fair, are quiet in the streets. 
The laughter of the playing children is hushed. Lwngarno, 
a step away, has cast its spell over this corner of the past 
that it has forgotten. 

The “Way of the Beautiful Towers” is a brief one and, 
leading unexpectedly from the Middle Ages into the 
Twentieth Century, opens into the Piazza Garibaldi, the 
lively square between the Ponte di Mezzo and the shop- 
lined Via del Borgo. But ours is a century with which the 
real Pisa will have nothing to do. For all their slim, dark 
attractiveness (every Italian town has its type and the 
Pisan is among the handsomest in Italy, which means 
among the handsomest in the world), Pisa ignores these 
upstart giovanotti of today, who pace through her streets 
in flaming ties. Less astute than the Sienese, less madonna- 
mild than the Umbrians, less shooting-fire intelligent than 
the Florentines, less plebeian than the Romans, these 
youths are well-mannered, self-eliminative and thought- 
ful like the houses in which they live. Another town would 
exhibit them proudly, but for Pisa they do not exist. They 
are young—and Pisa would be still. 

She has taught them much of her calm. Last evening 
when there were only two things in Italy, the people’s united 
heart and il Duce to whom it anew dedicated allegiance, 
these boys and men, even in their terror and fierce resent- 
ment that the life of their leader had been attempted, even 
in exultant thankfulness that the life of their leader had 
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been spared, were controlled in the swinging rhythm of 
their marching, in the chanting of their youth-hymn, “Gio- 
vinezza.” 'The reason for the calm was not nervelessness, 
for their eyes were fire. The antique Pisan valiance burns 
still in her youths, but Pisa, who has grown too wise for 
passion, has taught the Pisans of today to contain theirs. 

They were quiet as they thronged Piazza Garibaldi with 
their banners; the bugle that called attention broke the 
silence instead of making it. After the speeches they dis- 
persed noiselessly. Their singing could be heard until 
they had crossed the Arno, and then their voices were lost 
in this town whose stillness seems to deaden the sound 
within it—so different from echoing Siena where the 
rollicking tune of the marching bersaglieri will crash from 
one street to another and seem always just about to burst 
around the nearest corner. 


Here in the bright sunlight is the same statue of Gari- 
baldi around which they rallied last evening. In Pisa even 
Garibaldi becomes peaceful and stands in an attitude of 
meditative repose—different indeed from his condottiere 
equestrianism familiar in other cities—mate to the even 
more tranquil Dantesquely robed statue which he faces 
across the Arno. Hung between them, midway on_ the 
bridge, dependent crossways from a suspended bar like one 
of the Renaissance banners of the rival Pisan factions that 
used to contest this same bridge in the splendidly costumed 
combat-games of the Middle Ages, is the tricolor, a sym- 
bol of the city’s continued celebration—its red, white, and 
green doubly brilliant by contrast with this low-toned set- 
ting—lifting and stirring gently in the warm lazy air. 

On the bridge a row of men are lounging, leaning over, 
intently watching the fishing. For in provincial Pisa 
where few things happen, this fishing with nets so primitive 
in construction that they must have been watched by the 
great-great-grandfathers of these boys who now are men, 
can still be interesting. I draw near the parapet. One of 
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the boats so familiar to its banks lies at rest in the polished 
green of Arno. The fisherman at his crackling pulley 
slowly lowers the great basket-net, mammoth beside the 
tiny boat from which it hangs at the end of a tall tilted rod. 
The net is held extended squarely by a quadrangular tent- 
like frame made by binding crossways two very long bows 
of slender supple wood, which are curved until the frame 
arches above as far as the net hangs, hammocklike, below. 
Often the net rises with no fish, but the fisherman con- 
tinues patiently at his pulley, lowering the net, waiting, 
raising the net clear of the water, then lowering it again. 
From the banks always the activity is justified, for every 
delicate strand of the dripping snare glistens in the sunlight 
as though spun of rainbow and fairy jewels. 


I turn from the bridge, leaving the watchers in un- 
changed attitudes and walk along the busy Via del Borgo. 
But I have soon passed the shops and feel in Pisa again; 
again the facades are the same as in Lungarno, all flat and 
still. What repose after the noisy baroque of Rome! 

The curving streets are broad and crowdless. Loneli- 
ness exudes from them and from the houses like a heavy 
narcotic perfume. Their desire for solitude has made a 
solitude impossible to disturb. Nor is there any evading 
of it. It waits at every corner—whoever may have.been 
there has always just vanished; lurks within every court- 
yard. It does not hold back to be sought, but like some 
slow and engulfing sea, deeper than the soul, it flows 
around and over one, elemental, resistless and beyond re- 
sistance. No friend can enter it—the solitude of Pisa can- 
not be divided like that of Venice—it creeps closer to one’s 
heart than any friend can be. 

I wind through a sunny street for some distance. Once 
the quiet of the air is startled by a whistle—the whistle of 
a train—for Pisa is on the direct line between Rome and 
Paris, Florence and the sea—but it is of a train that is go- 
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And then suddenly in mute surprise the street opens on 
a piazza greater than any of the rest. Upon the wide, level, 
airy expanse of grass stand three gleaming buildings, 
master-works of Pisa, which the city has characteristically 
placed at her farthest corner, just within the venerable 
masses of the city wall. Behind them, shielding from the 
northern winds, in their modulation upward to a dominat- 
ing summit seeming higher than they are because of ris- 
ing from a plain, are the near, blue, and very beautiful Pi- 
san hills. 

Here is the placid Duomo, beyond it the round Bap- 
tistry, and nearest, the famous white tower, the only thing 
that the world knows of Pisa. These buildings do not 
meet one and rejoice with one in their own beauty as does 
the architecture of Venice. Each stands apart, musing 
closed and content within itself, separated from the others 
more than the dividing space alone would mean. After 
almost a decade of centuries, they are like a group of very 
gentle old philosophers, who have forgotten the world, and 
perhaps also their philosophy. 

Besides being a curiosity, the Campanile is very fair. It 
leans, not from audacity, but because it is resting. The 
bell-tower is childlike—these buildings are the youngest of 
the Renaissance—in its regular placement of one gallery 
above another until it has six, each circled regularly by 
slender columns and narrow round arches, which all com- 
pletely incase the great central column that is the tower it- 
self. And there above the crowning turret is the tricolor 
again, blazing against the brilliant sky. 


The whiteness of the Duomo is relieved by bands of dark 
green marble; horizontal, they serve to depress it for the eye 
and to increase the feeling of rest. I go over the grass to- 
ward the nearest entrance at the apse end. In the several 
low steps that extend completely surrounding the Latin 
cross of the church is seen again the long flat line that Pisa 
loves. With the top one broadened to form an encircling 
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walk, they lie, so many additional planes of white above 
the ample green plane of the lawn—lie, instead of rise, for 
here there is no sense of lifting. ‘The steps are not great 
and the church is not vast, yet the persons using the steps 
as benches seem to diminish and not to count any more, be- 
cause the church itself disregards them. Here the thing 
created has taken on an independence and asserted domt- 
nance over its puny creator. 

Within this Duomo, whose superposed rows of delicate 
Pisan pillars and arches cling close to its facades, where the 
low relief of the gentle Donatello would have been com- 
pletely in tone, there is instead an art in which the figures 
start out from their background with a drama and turbu- 
lence that almost releases them from the stone. It is the 
pulpit of Giovanni Pisano, reassembled from gallery and 
cloister after three centuries and newly replaced—adding 
an impressive Fascist ceremony to the many magnificences 
of the Duomo’s past—which with the pulpit of Niccola, Gio- 
vanni’s father, treasure of the Baptistry, is the birthstone 
of modern sculpture. This pulpit, the only thing in Pisa 
today that is not restrained, is necessary here—how much 
more meaningful in the Pisa that produced it than the 
similar one of Niccola transplanted to Siena!—as a sort of 
bold keynote from which the present completely different 
harmony with its dying fall was modulated. It stands un- 
changed in a city that has grown old around it. 

When Giovanni carved this pulpit, the last work of his 
life, Pisa’s material glory was dying, but a greater life was 
being born. Flame of the new life kindling within Gio- 
vanni and with him, kindled this stone. The joyousness 
and vigor of the springtime of the human spirit have made 
the figures in the tablets that picture the life of Christ 
move and speak and sing, and the foliage of the capitals of 
the supporting columns to blossom with little birds. The 
lions that cowered in the earlier pulpit at Volterra, and 
stood at rest in Niccola’s pulpit in the Baptistry, here 
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proudly advance. Small, sleek with caresses, they step out 
magnificently, threatening at any moment to slip out from 
under the bases on which the columns that support the pul- 
pit have been rested in naive defiance of good sense, to run 
through the cool shady, cathedral, creep under the heavy 
curtain that hangs over the door and scamper white and 
leaping across the grass, blinkingly joyous to be out in the 
sunlight again after six centuries. 


Lest, lingering long under their fascination, I too should 
become stone with gazing, I leave them and pass down the 
long column-lined nave—those classic columns of Pisan 
victory—and lift the curtain at its end. Bewildered for 
an instant by the sunlight, and then physically rejoicing in 
it—the sunlight of Italy makes everyone a pagan—lI pause 
on the top step, here a very porch. | 

There before is the bell-shaped Baptistry. To enter is 
to know the reason for its existence: it sprang to close 
upon the echo from some saintly choir, strayed wistfully to 
the green of earth and unwarily hesitant here too long — 
an echo that renews itself whenever it seeks a way out of 
its prison. 

And there at last is the Campo Santo, hidden before by 
the Duomo. As I cross the lawn toward its entrance ai 
one end, the whole expanse of the long blank wall reveals 
itself, dazzling indeed with each particle of the white mar- 
ble glistening in the sun. 

Beyond the small door is beauty, airy spaciousness, and 
silence. White Gothic arches, chaste as though the work of 
yesterday, lift above tall pillars, sensitive and attenuated 
like lily-stalks, to inclose the cloister shadows. I wander 
about the high broad passages and across the walks that di- 
vide the simple grassplots. Subdued by the round arches 
that Pisanly clasp the Gothic, the soul hovers above this 
earth from Palestine together with the stillness that has 
been there—how long? On the cloister walls there are great 
tormented mediaeval frescoes of a hell that the rest within 
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denies; fragments of early Pisan sculpture; sarcophagi, 
relics of Pisa’s brilliant Roman period, which inspired 
Niccola for some of his figures for the pulpit. But it is not 
objects that hold one here, nor personalities. ven Gio- 
vanni, who designed them, is gone and has left only the 
arches, the cloister, and the walls, with a feeling that no 
human hand has ever touched them. It is the place itself 
that will not let one go. 

For the Campo Santo is the sacred heart of Pisa. Sit- 
ting alone beneath an arch under the cloistered sky and 
looking upon the grass-blades, one will slip into a musing, 
a sort of meditation without thought, of the spirit rather 
than the mind. How long does one stay here motionless, 
a part of Pisa? There is no knowing: the Campo Santo 
is timeless. 


When I come out to the green plain, and the Baptistry, 
and the Duomo and the white tower, the sun has set, the sky 
is pallid, and there is a faint new crescent. The light of 
the full moon haloing those arches, what must it be? 

Perhaps then within there is a Presence and a holy step 
upon the grass once more, to bless the place again and to 
renew its heavenly peace. 
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POETRY 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


HEY sang: and the wide hall was charged with slow 
Immoderate gold, as though their voices were fingers 
On the sluice that is west of Eden. Halt that flow, 
Yet riding the air like a feather, the radiance lingers. 


They sang again: a white-flanked island rose 

Out of the music, upborne on the tides of their singing; 
Girdled with masts, its greens and towers and mows, 
Gay with the sound of sailors homeward flinging. 


Their melodies were mournful, being wise 

As a woman is, whose lover death hath taken, 

As a man who looks on his work with aged eyes, 

Oh, and sweet as the throat of a child by laughter shaken. 


“God give you good-morning, my masters, past three o-clocke 
And a fair morning,” they sang, whereupon morning 

Put off her grey wimple, put on a rosy smock, 

And made brisk answer to night’s sour warning. 


“Lanthorns and candle light, hang out mayes for all night,” 
They sang, and their voices were as lanthorns lifted 
Against the coming of the unending night, 

And when they ceased its shadow never shifted. 
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ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT 


HAVE been one acquainted with the night. 
I have walked out in rain and back in rain. 
I have outwalked the furthest city light. 


I have looked down the saddest city lane. 
I have passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes unwilling to explain. 


I have stood still and hushed the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 
Came over houses from another street, 


But not to call me back or say good-bye; 
And further still at an unearthly height 
One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 


Rosert Frost. 


SONG 


IFE is no gentleman— 
Life is a lout 
Who boasteth and burneth, 
Who turneth, returneth 
About and about. 


Death is a gentleman— 
Generous Death 

Forgetteth our errors, 

Calmeth our terrors, 
Comforteth! 


GrorcE HERBERT CLARKE 


| 


MOON-PATH 


REEP up, moon, on the south sky. 
Mark the moon path of this evening. 
The day. must be counted. 
The new moon is a law. 
The little say-so of the moon must be listened to. 


CarL SANDBURG 


LANDSCAPE 


EE the trees lean to the wind’s way of learning. 
See the dirt of the hills shape to the water’s 
way of learning. | 
| See the lift of it all go the way the biggest 
| wind and the strongest water want it. 


CarL SANDBURG 


CONCERNING A BUTTERFLY 


IS sentient, silken flag of June; 
Friend of the larkspur and the phlox, 
May be, in spite of certain fame, 
A small, resplendent paradox. 


The airy paths he flutters down, 
Perhaps, are circumspect and straight; 
No winged dalliance after dark 

At any incandescent gate. 
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And when he loiters rakishly 

Upon the threshold of a flower, 

Who knows, but that with diligence 
He would improve each shining hour. 


Yet, if his splendor should depart, 
Leaving him lusterless and brown— 
O, would a score of seasons serve 
To shatter his frivolous renown. 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


I MUST BE SILENT 


ECAUSE I am a woman, I must be 
Silent, nor hint that this has come to pass: | 

Hushing what I could sing so easily; | 
Hiding my gold to give you sounding brass. 
Dearer than music is, than sun; more dear | 
Than all the quick I love—than all the dead, | 
I may not whisper that the spring is here, 
Keeping my house for me; with luminous thread 
Embroidering all my days. I may. not tell: 
Yet I am suddenly too small to hold 
Such gladness. It will no more fit and fold 
Than sentient feathers in a crowded shell. 
Some night, some morning, when we are alone, 
This foolish reason will be overthrown. 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


4 
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NO HARVEST 


GRIEF has ploughed my heart 
Again and again, 

And deeply furrowed it 

For planting Pain. 


I wonder if a time 
Will come when there 
Is Winter, and my scarred, | 
Tired heart will bear 


No harvest, but will sleep | 
Like a Winter’s field 
Beneath the snows, knowing 
It cannot yield. 
Rosert Lippert Lowe | 


“BY SUCH SMALL THINGS” 


Y SUCH small things we die: 
Goliath died by only this— 

A stone; and Judas by the glint 
Of silver coins; Christ by a kiss. 


O Heart, Heart, you lie slain again! 
Must Beauty crucify you still 

With just the silver slant of rain, 
Or stars swarming over a hill? 


Rosert Lippert Lowe 


AUTUMNAL 


(Carolina Low Country) 


HE falling mast clacks on the floor of the forest, 
The last sweet, shriveling scuppernong hangs 
ready to drop 
At the deft shaking by, the maskéd raccoon 
And the plump partridge struts with distended crop. 


In some far glade the black-nosed buck keeps thicket, 

May-litter foxes are digging for mice in a furrow; 

The chirring cricket is charming the lizard to sleep 
in his crevice, 

The mole in his burrow. 


Slowly, softly 

October is loitering over the spicy pinelands; 

Softly, 

Over the tops of the trees that listen for frost; 

While subtler than parish bells with felt-covered 
clappers 

A huntress in scarlet is calling the dappled hounds 
she has lost. 

R. P. Harriss 
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THE MIXED COURTS OF EGYPT 
By PIERRE CRABITES 


HEN King Fuad Al Awal, the successor of the 

\ N Pharoahs, declared on November 17, 1927, that 

Europe now looks with favor upon extending 
to criminal matters the competence of the Mixed Tribunals 
of Egypt, His Majesty paid the highest possible tribute to 
the memory of his distinguished father. The name of Is- 
mail was not mentioned. Nothing was said of the genesis 
of these International Courts. Yet those who are ac- 
quainted with the origin of this judicial body know that 
the Khedive proposed over fifty years ago what the Occi- 
dent is now apparently prepared to accept, in principle, as 
the most practical solution of a tantalizing problem. I do 
not know just how the jurist of the West will be able to 
evolve a code of penal laws, which will satisfy the Egyptians, 
the Continental nations and the Anglo-Saxon world. 
That phase of the matter, difficult though it may. be, is still 
in the womb of time. As things now stand a conference 
of the Capitulatory Powers will shortly be held at Cairo 
to pay the greatest of tributes to the work of a Moslem 
sovereign and of his Armenian Minister of Justice, Nubar 
Pasha. 

The fiftieth Anniversary of these Tribunals was cele- 
brated with great solemnity in February, 1926. No one 
then foresaw that an extension of their attributes would 
be proposed within less than two years. It was an atro- 
cious murder that brought about this sudden change. One 
morning in the winter of 1926-1927 Cairo learned, as it sip- 
ped its early coffee, that robbers had, during the night, en- 
tered the palatial Pyramids-road home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Solomon Cicurel, chloroformed both husband and wife. 
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hacked the former to death and made away, with their 
jewelry. The afternoon papers announced that Mrs. Cic- 
urel had recognized the murderers and that four men had 
been arrested for the crime. One of them was the Italian 
chauffeur of the victim. His accomplices were an Italian, a 
Greek, and a local Jew. In a word there was not an Egyp- 
tian in the bloodthirsty. quartette. 

If this deed had been perpetrated in Europe or America 
the nationality of these men would have been of no import. 
They would have been arrested by the local police, tried by 
the local courts and if convicted, dealt with by the local 
executive power. But Egypt is a Capitulatory country. 
This means that it knows nought of “territorial law.” It is 
ruled by “personal law.” In other words, the principle of 
extra-territoriality obtains in the Nile Valley. This is an- 
other way of saying that in Egypt foreigners are not ame- 
nable to the local authorities. They are answerable to their 
Consuls and to no one else. It, therefore, follows that if an 
American runs amuck in Cairo he cannot be held under ar- 
rest by Egyptian constables. On the contrary, by. a fiction 
of the law, he is presumed to be in the United States and it 
is our Consular Court that deals with him. As a result of 
these conditions the two Italians were turned over to the 
House of Savoy, and the Greek to those who have displaced 
King Constantine’s dynasty. The local Jew remained in 
Egyptian hands, although he did his utmost to attempt to 
prove that he was a Hellene. The Latin twain were ship- 
ped to Ancona, Italy, and tried according to the rules and 
practices there obtaining. One was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree and sentenced to solitary confinement for 
life, the maximum penalty sanctioned by the Quirinale. His 
fellow countryman got off with a lighter penalty. The 
Greek played in great luck. His jury gave him an almost 
insignificant chastisement. The fourth man—who had prob- 
ably. foreseen what was likely to happen to the Venezelist 
—was condemned to death. It was this inequality that out- 
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raged Egypt and that set in motion the movement for ju- 
dicial reform. 


Before the Mixed Courts were created a similar pande- — 


monium reigned as regards civil matters. In those days 
if a Dutchman had a claim against a Portuguese, or an 
American against a Dane, suit had to be brought in the 
first case before the Portuguese Consul and in the latter 
hypothesis before the Danish authorities. The result was 
that business was seriously hampered. This does not im- 
ply that Lisbon and Copenhagen would have dealt unfairly 
with the stranger. Their laws, however, were unknown to 
the Hollander and to the citizen of the United States. The 
result was that rather than submit their claims to the ar- 
bitrament of statutes and procedure which were closed 
books to them, credit was never given. This worked out 
fairly well as long as men from abroad kept out of the 
Delta. When, however, the opening of the Suez Canal and 
the wide-awake statesmanship of Ismail, the Magnificent, 
called the attention of the world to the incomparable fer- 
tility of the sun-kissed soil of the Ptolemies, such archaic 
methods had to go by the boards. And, besides, Kuropean 
diplomacy in those days blackmailed the Khedive to an ex- 
tent that seems to me to be almost unbelievable. The great 
object of the adventurers of the sixties and seventies of the 
last century appeared to be to wiggle a contract out of the 
Egyptian Government, sit still, do nothing, look around for 
an opportunity to demand colossal damages for an in- 
fringement of the concession, interest a European chancery 
in backing up the fictitious claim by a threat of bombard- 
iment and then grow rich—and _ respectable—out of the 
blood money extorted from the Moslem ruler. It is said 
that on one occasion, when a certain Consul General pre- 
sented a distinguished visitor to His Highness, the Khedive 
turned to one of his aides and said: ‘Have this window 
closed at ance. My guest may catch cold and then every 
time he sneezes I shall have to pay him a thousand pounds.” 
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These conditions, business anarchy and diplomatic free- 
booting, caused Nubar Pasha, the able Minister of Justice 
of the Egyptian sovereign, to look around for a remedy. 
He elaborated the device now known as the Mixed Courts 
of Egypt. He proposed that they should be competent 
not only to try all civil and commercial actions brought by 
a foreigner against an Egyptian, by an Egyptian against 
a foreigner, or by. a foreigner against another foreigner of 
a different nationality, but also that that jurisdiction should 
extend to claims by foreigners against the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. And he proposed that each of the fourteen Ca- 
pitulatory Powers and Egypt should be given representa- 
tion on this bench. This means that he offered billets to 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia and the United States. Ismail saw the wis- 
dom of the plan. He did not hesitate to make his state 
amenable to these Courts. He threw into the adoption of 
the proposition the full force of his magnetic personality. 
His persistence and his statesmanship carried the day. The 
judicial system which his courage made possible won the 
confidence of Pasha and Fellah. And among the earlier 
cases submitted to it was one against His Highness him- 
self. Judgment went against the Khedive for a fairly stiff 
sum. He had no cash. He had no property—his wealth 
was gone. He could not pay. Europe said to him. “Here 
is a certified copy of the decree which has been handed down 
against you. Pay. or abdicate.” He could not fulfil the 
first alternative. The second followed. And thus it came 
to pass that Ismail was smitten by the hand in which he 
had placed transcendent power and which he had almost 
compelled Europe to recognize. 

As things stand today, the Mixed Tribunals remain 
practically as they were when first created. Their key- 
stone stood the test of time and of contending interests. 
There is a radical difference between their underlying 
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principle and that which obtains at the Hague. In 
the Dutch capital some of the judges who may make 
up the bench have a part to play which I have never been 
able to understand. In writing these lines I in no sense 
question the impeccable purity’ of motive of the distin- 
guished jurists who sit on that august body. But just as 
I was born without a sense for mechanics so have I 
reached my present age without possessing that special 
faculty which one should have in order to follow the in- 
ternal economy of that institution to which Senator Borah 
and Reed of Missouri have sworn implacable hatred. I 
shall use two concrete illustrations to point out what is in 
the back of my mind. 

One of the judges who sits in the Carnegie Hall is my 
former Danish Colleague, Judge Nyholm, who, at the 
time of his transfer was the President of the Cairo Mixed 
Tribunal. I follow—or think I do—exactly, what his du- 
ties are. They are those of a judge, that is to say, to pass 
upon, with impartiality, such questions as may be within 
the competence of his great Court. I have another 
friend, who from time to time, is called upon to fill a seat 
on this self-same bench. I refer to Megalos Caloyanni, 
who for many years was a valued member of the Egyptian 
Native Court of Appeals. Mr. Justice Caloyanni is a 
Greek. Greece has no “permanent” representative on the 
World Court, or to be, perhaps, more accurate, there is 
no Greek who is, like Judge Nyholm, a “permanent” 
member of the Hague Tribunal. But the constitution of 
this judicial system provides that whenever a “nonrepre- 
sented” national or nation has a case before the League 
of Nation’s offspring, a “temporary” Judge of the “non- 
represented” people must be “temporarily” elevated to 
form part of the bench which hears the specific case affect- 
ing his flag or fellow citizen. Frankly, I fail to follow the 
wisdom of this practice. Mr. Justice Caloyanni is a man of 
moral courage, learning, and industry. He has always done 
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his duty. But I do not fathom what can be his exact office 
in a Court whose impartiality, enlightenment and assiduity 
require no extraneous aid to assist it in the performance of 
its task. We in Egypt know nought of this introduction of 
a special judge into our council chamber. And therein lies 
the secret of our survival and of our growing influence. 
When the Mixed Tribunals were in their infancy, one of 
our Presidents sent out to Alexandria a distinguished Amer- 
ican who had been a dashing soldier and who was, there- 
fore, presumed to be learned in the law. As soon as our 
compatriot had paid his official visits upon the Egyptian 
and foreign ministers and upon his colleagues, he was 
supposed to be duly inducted into office. But he showed 
an abiding reluctance to work. Having finished those 
calls required by the protocol, he spent most of his time 
making others which were prompted by his thirst. In 
those days cases were few and far between and no one 
really cared whether our judge worked or did not. But 
one morning la grippe struck Egypt’s great seaport and 
the American was needed to make up a quorum. The 
President, therefore, ordered that the new man be re- 
quested to answer roll call. The clerks knew where to 
find him. He came. Before putting on his robes of of- 
fice, however, he asked that the docket be shown him. He 
ran his eyes over it. He saw Greek, Italian, and French 
and Egyptian names, but nothing that had an English 
turn to it. He, therefore, pressed forward to the private 
office of the Chief Judge and said: “I am here in reply to 
your summons. There must be a mistake. There is not 
an American case fixed for today.” When the presiding 
officer replied that the Mixed Courts knew nothing of 
“American cases” or “English cases” or “Egyptian cases” 
and that all judges were competent to hear any “Mixed 
case” the irate Yankee shouted: “This is a trick. It is 
done to break the Monroe Doctrine. No, I won’t fall for 
it. I fought to put down the Rebellion and I'll fight again 
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to defend the Monroe Doctrine. No, I won’t sit unless 
and until you have an American case.” And he did not. 
Court had to adjourn for the day. Needless to say that 
this ultra-patriotic American was nox allowed to remain 
very long in Egypt. 

But he had a World Court slant to his mind. He wore 
Hague lenses. And the error into which he fell emphasizes 
the outstanding merit of the Ismail creation. The judges 
who sit in his land cease to be standard bearers when they 
bedeck themselves in their official Stambouline, Tarbouche, 
scarf and medallion. In Cairo our benches are made up of 
three judges: two foreigners and an Egyptian. I presided 
over one of these chambers last year. My European col- 
league was a Dane. We heard several hundred cases. I 
doubt seriously whether in one tenth of one per cent of 
these cases there was an American or a Scandinavian inter- 
est. Next year, I shall sit with a Frenchman and, of course, 
with an Egyptian. Here the proportion of Gallic suits will 
probably run higher. But we shall hear them with utter 
disregard to the nationality of the parties. Each division 
has its allotted speciality. The controversies are parceled 
out according to a prearranged system. We have our own 
codes, and after fifty-two years of existence, our own juris- 
prudence. And we have evolved what I may be permitted 
to call a “Mixed Court” mentality. 

We bear, all of us, the imprint of our origin. We have 
four judicial languages: French, Arabic, English, and 
Italian. All pleadings are filed in French, all arguments 
are carried on in French, all deliberations take place in 
French, and all judgments are handed down in French. 
And we all speak a “patriotic” version of the tongue of 
Voltaire. Each man has his own imported accent, idioms, 
and intellectual mannerisms. But in time, those of us who 
are not French, Belgian, or Swiss—there are now two Hel- 
vetic judges—learn to speak and to write “Mixed Court” 
French with ease, volubility, and sufficient clearness to 
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drive home our meaning. We become blended, I shall not 
say into a horizon blue, a forest green, or a dissolving gray, 
but rather into a composite whole, all pulling together, all 
striving to be fair and just and all seeking to understand 
one another—and the cases before us. There is, in the real 
sense of the word, no impact of conflicting civilizations, no 
race for supremacy, no fibre-destroying rivalry. There is 
a judicial calm that is refreshing, stimulating, and hopeful. 

And there is no mystery about this phenomenon. We are 
not “temporary” judges—I am using a term to which the 
Hague lends glory, but which I do not understand. We are 
“permanent” judges whose province is to pass upon current 
litigation of a character which escapes from the turmoil of 
landgrabbing, treaty-breaking and concession-hunting in- 
terests. Those stalwart men who laid the foundation of 
the greatness of the Mixed Tribunals recognized, years 
ago, that if any one nationality were to attempt to annex, 
as it were, the new system, the result would have been chaos. 
They worked out this idea of a “Mixed Court” point of 
view. It was their common sense that won the day. As 
things now stand Sir Maurice Amos, a former Judicial Ad- 
viser to the Egyptian Government, was right when he said 
that “with the sole exception of the Roman Catholic Church 
the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt constitute the greatest in- 
ternational organism in the world.” ‘This outstanding 
position has been won by the judicial system as now ex- 
isting. As to whether it can or cannot safely be extended 
to cover criminal jurisdiction is a matter upon which the 
diplomacy of the world will shortly be called upon to give 
its opinion. But time alone will tell whether a code of 
penal laws approved by the assembled wisdom of Egypt 
and of the Occident will, in its practical operation, be able 
to create a “Mixed Tribunal” criminal-case mentality and 
steer clear of those difficulties which a purely civil and 
commercial court has been able to surmount. 
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SURSUM 
By ELIZABETH ELDRIDGE 


OMANCE in the palace of a Bavarian king — a 
Ress woman. The eternal theme of love and 

vaulting ambition — indiscretion, scandal—and the 
plot has its tragic dénouement in a little stone studio in 
Austin, Texas. This at least is the substance of the story 
that curious settlers have woven about the life of Elizabet 
Ney. 

The studio in Austin still stands. It is hidden in a 
rambling part :of this small college town, its rough stone 
back rising up squarely from the edge of a diminutive, 
brackish pond. In a tree in front, a nest of half-grown, 
quarrelsome chicadees disturb the almost sepulchral 
Sunday stillness. The yard is overgrown with blue bon- 
nets and delicately shaded primroses. Here and there 
under the low-hanging hackberry trees are century plants 
bristling like gigantic pineapple tops. There is no walk. 
Once inside the barbed-wire post fence, you must trace 
your way to the house along a sketchy path worn by pil- 
grim feet through the weeds. 

The studio is fashioned of slabs of yellow field-stone that 
were found in the neighborhood. It rises two stories high 
with a small porch recessed over the side entrance by the 
stairs. On the corner stone is cut this one mystical word, 
“Sursum”: the key to Elisabet Ney’s strange life. Niches 
have been left on either side of the door for statues. Guard- 
ing the entrance are carved angel faces, their heads droop- 
ing from the heavy sunlight that falls with such caressing 
warmth in Austin. 

“What was this unusual genius and eccentric character 
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doing in the backwoods of Texas?” This is the question 
all visitors ask involuntarily as they cross the threshold and 
take one breathless glance at the studio inside. “What 
whim of Fate could have doomed Elisabet Ney to waste 
her talents in a frontier town of less than ten thousand in- 
habitants where at most she could hope to be misunder- 
stood and ignored?” ‘The entire story will probably never 
be known, but part of it can be read from the mute statues 
inside. 

In one corner of the room you enter first is a study of 
Stephen F.. Austin, head of the American colony, in Texas. 
On the other side are several death masks and the small, 
curled body of a young dead baby. There are charts of 
the human anatomy hanging on the wall besides several 
pencil sketches by Miss Ney of the body in different poses. 
A-marble bust of Governor Sayers, unearthly and un- 
masculine in its exquisite beauty, stands out above every- 
thing else in the room. After you have stared at it fas- 
cinated for a while, perhaps your interest may drift to the 
plaques of arms, heads, and hands adorning the wall. 
Were it not for the deathly pallor of these fragments, you 
might fear that you were in the den of a modern, barbaric 
Bluebeard. In one arm in particular the blood-vessels pro- 
trude with such alarming reality that it seems to palpi- 
tate with life. Bismarck has a prominent place in the 
room. He is stern, brooding, and calculating. Strange 
that everything inside the studio should be muffled in this 
dull, cold light when beyond these high, wide windows and 
this foot of stone wall, the sun falls so lavishly, on the little 
green pond and the darting, burnished dragonflies that 
glint so brilliantly. 

The door to the inner studio opens into the artist’s past 
if not her heart. Before the window is a Diana-like figure 
of a woman, her arms posed gracefully about her head. 
There is a great deal of Elisabet Ney’s life in the Old 
World linked with this statue. It breathes of Munich, the 
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Art Academy, and the great master Rauch; for back in the 
days when Elisabet’s future was still a dream, she first won 
recognition in an art competition for the skillful manner 
in which she completed this torso of a woman that had been 
given the class for study. Above the fire-place is a head 
of Schopenhauer; his fine lips and intelligent forehead are 
eloquent of the powerful, sure stroke with which they were 
created. 

Nearby, in front of a massive, recumbent, herculean 
figure and in startling contrast to it, is the statue of King 
Ludwig II of Bavaria chiseled for the palace gardens in 
the days when gossip linked the sculptress’ name with the 
king’s. The young ruler is dressed in the panoply of a 
Knight of St. Hubert. He is frail and delicate, even in 
marble; his beautiful weak lips and curling hair heighten 
his effeminate appearance. Next to him, appropriately, 
stands Lady Macbeth as she appears in the sleep-walking 
scene. Small wonder that this is Elisabet Ney’s master- 
piece, for it is her own soul poured into stone. The an- 
guish in the Lady’s face is the suffering in Elisabet’s heart. 
Perhaps, it is more than chance that Lady Macbeth ‘is 
placed so that her shoulder is turned against the timid king 
while the eloquent way in which she wrings her hands be- 
speaks the misery he has caused her. 

In this room, on a raised platform, Elisabet Ney chose 
to sleep in a hammock rather than go upstairs away from 
her precious work. It is not difficult to reconstruct her 
thoughts as she lay awake in the moonlight with these be- 
loved ghosts of the past around her. Did she dream of her 
strict Catholic home in Westphalia or of the gay life she 
led later in Munich? Certainly, her whole soul was wrapped 
up in these two rooms. Even her little parlor faced them, 
so she could watch and study her adored compositions as 
she rested. Here, too, she served tea to curious visitors 
who came for a glimpse of this shocking artist who dared 
to wear knickers in the privacy of her own home. 
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Offhand, you can obtain a rather unsatisfactory account 
of Elisabet Ney’s life from any. of the curators of the studio 
or from the rather meager biography written about her. 
She was born in 1834 in Miinster, the capital of West- 
phalia, of strict Catholic parents. She prevailed upon her 
father and mother to let her go to Munich to study sculp- 
ture where she soon became the favorite pupil of the great 
Rauch. She made busts of Schopenhauer and Bismarck 
and gained the attention of Ludwig II by her beauty and 
brilliance. He commissioned her to design the royal gar- 
dens for him and make his statue. Meanwhile, she married 
Dr. Edmund Montgomery, a brilliant scientist and student. 
The marriage was an unhappy one, and she insisted upon 
going her own way and keeping her maiden name. After 
quarreling with some petty officials in Munich over the de- 
sign of the gardens, she became exasperated and with her 
husband sailed for the New World, patently to join a 
Utopia. Malaria drove them from Georgia, and they set- 
tled at Liendo, a plantation in Hempstead, Texas. Elisa- 
bet Ney’s democratic attitude towards her negro slaves in- 
censed the people around her and compelled them to move 
to Austin where she began work on designs for the state 
capitol. At Liendo she had cremated the body of her 
older son, Arthur (named after Schopenhauer), who died 
while still quite small. For many years afterwards she 
carried a small chest around with her wherever she went. 
When someone opened it one day out of curiosity, he 
found inside only a figure of her dead baby. When her 
younger son, Lorne, grew up, he became estranged from 
his mother, a circumstance which caused her no little pain. 

At Austin they lived in comparative obscurity until two 
statues, of Stephen F. Austin and General Houston, Elisa- 
bet had designed for the state capitol, won her recognition 
at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. Coincidentally, with 
the death of Ludwig two years later, Elisabet Ney sailed 
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for Munich and returned with her valued works that she 
had left in Europe before. She died in full possession of 
her faculties. 


After you have lived in Austin for some time and fre- 
quented the studio, you hear other versions of her life. To 
many it is strange that a quarrel with petty officials in Mun- 
ich could drive Elisabet Ney to a barren country where a 
career like hers must obviously die of starvation away from 
the cultural centers and the eager critics of the art world. 
There is a great deal, too, that they can not understand about 
her strange union with Dr. Montgomery; and they even 
doubt her marriage, or insist that, if such it was, it must have 
been a marriage of convenience, perhaps at the king’s 
suggestion. It was a violent lovers’ quarrel with Lud- 
wig II, according to them, that really compelled her to 
quit the country and put an ocean between them. This 
is their version of why Elisabet waited until the death of 
Ludwig to return to Munich and gather up her treasures 
that she had left behind her in her precipitate flight. They 
argue that the malaria swamps of Georgia are not so far 
reaching that one must come to Texas to escape them. It 
was the pressure of outraged public opinion, they contend, 
that goaded her across the country and finally compelled her 
to desert even her beloved Liendo. Dr. Montgomery does 
not seem to have stayed with her throughout her last years at 
Austin although he returned to be at her bedside when she 
died June 29, 1907. It is said that she was out of her mind 
when the end came. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, we shall never really know 
where truth ends and fiction begins in the intriguing ver- 
sions of her life. To many, the story of her romance with 
King Ludwig seems founded in fact and explains her exile 
in obscurity in the sparsely settled, cattle lands of Texas. 
Yet there are other stories circulated about her which we 
have no reason to believe. One of her best statues is “The 
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Head of a Young Violinist.” The bust is that of a hand- 
some youth. His face is turned slightly to one side, and 
his expression indicates that his whole soul is filled with an 
inner, spiritual exaltation. Visitors to the studio remarked 
that Miss Ney had an unusual fondness for this youth. 
She was often known to stroke his hair gently and kiss his 
lips with a fondness that was more Pygmalian than disin- 
terested. They concluded at once that the man who posed 
for the work was a former lover of hers in Europe. The 
less romantic but true story is that Miss Ney had Lorne in 
mind when she modeled the bust and that it was nothing 
more than maternal love intensified by his cruel neglect of 
her that prompted this strange show of affection. 

The Texas Fine Arts Association and a few ambitious 
club women are maintaining her studio with much effort 
and cost to themselves until the time when the world shall 
realize that buried in this Texas town are works of art fine 
enough for the Metropolitan Museum or the Louvre. It 
is far more fitting, according to their notions of propriety, 
that any scandal about Elisabet Ney be discredited. They 
forget that the artist’s moral code does not necessarily af- 
fect the artistic value of her work. We give Wordsworth 
to our children to read despite his illicit love affair, and we 
praise Oscar Wilde and forget his sexual immorality. 
One’s personal life is after all incidental to fame. Many 
virtuous and immoral girls have attempted what Elisabet 
Ney did and failed. Future generations, in judging her, 
will not care if she was a nun or the king’s paramour ex- 
cept in so far as these circumstances modified her contacts 
and moulded her environments. Her work, and that is the 
important point, is chastely pure with the coldness of her 
medium and the restraint of a finished artist. 

Of the few statues that did not find their way to this 
country, “Sursum” is the most interesting; for its theme of 
pushing onward to success accurately reveals Miss Ney’s 
philosophy of life. The study consists of a boy and girl 
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arm in arm. Both are looking upward expectantly, but the 
boy is leaning on the girl and she seems to be pointing the 
way. This work so interested the great scholar and chemist 
Liebig, that when the people of Munich wanted to make 
him a present, he said, “I want only Miss Ney’s statue and 
nothing more.” ‘The theme of “Sursum” is the pattern of 
Elisabet’s life. Her constant, goading ambition and her 
firm belief that woman was the stronger sex not to be 
dominated by man, more than all else, moulded her destiny 
and doomed her to merciless oblivion in an unsympathetic 
wilderness. Surswm! It is written in the faces of all her 
statues; it animates the passive marble she worked until 
the studio seems alive with beating, throbbing stone. Sur- 
sum! It is cut into the cornerstone of her studio as it was 
seared into her brain. Exile, persecution, and oblivion 
could not master her. It is only a matter of time until she 
will take her place with the immortals and surswm and 
Elisabet Ney shall be one! 
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THE DRAMA: CAN IT BE TAUGHT? 
By LANGDON MITCHELL 


HE Drama has of late years become, I will not say 
popular, for it was always that, but a subject of 


general concern and almost pious regard. 

The playwright is now for the first time in three cen- 
turies a respectable person. That is, his occupation, like 
that of the modern executioner, the man who turns on the 
current, is no longer regarded unfavourably. Actor and 
playwright are not outside the pale of polite or even of im- 
polite society. If they wish to, they may perfectly attend 
a methodist picnic arm in arm. This was not the state of 
affairs forty years ago. 

But this respectablization of the dramatist does not arise 
from a deeper understanding or a more ardent love of the 
drama; it is simply a part and parcel of a general break- 
down of older values. The new and lively interest in things 
dramatic need not have involved this recognition and pa- 
tronage. 

The abolition of the social and religious tabu once put 
upon both actor and playwright is, however, not without its 
drawbacks. 'This somewhat heavy regard for the drama, 
these organizations with the aim of making really good 
plays popular, the churches all so condescending and po- 
lite to the theatre, the more or less eminent actor as chair- 
man of a committee to ascertain and report on the true 
moral nature and niceness of the drama; in the face of all this, 
some of us wonder whether we can retain our freedom. 

To be patted by Bishops is embarrassing, and to be 
taken over and made much of, by the amiably ignorant, 
the flat-minded, by the very. people who have least natural 
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feeling for art of any kind, this is, really, a dubious com- 
pliment. We feel we are being put in a somewhat false 
position. For after all the actor and the playwright are 
artists, the drama is art, and as such it has no didactic in- 
tention, no wish to regulate, limit, and forbid. Nor does 
it address itself directly to morals. Its natural activity 
is to warm, illuminate, enliven, vivify, and humanize. 
The theatre is thus different from our other institutions 
and we ought not to let anyone pretend that it is the same, 
or akin to these, for then everything is befogged, and we 
cease to distinguish between things that are unlike, and 
with that we become blind to truth and reality. 

But, the average man, who of course knows little of art, 
is, in these days, inclined to minimize all differences, he 
likes to be what he calls tolerant; and, at the same time he 
well knows that courses in play-writing are given, and 
that there are schools where young men and women are 
taught how to act; and hence he concludes that acting and 
play-writing are in no wise different from salesmanship, 
or from the activities of a physician, and that of course, 
they can be taught. 

Can they, then, not be? And what is the nature of this 
seemingly so esoteric art? Can’t any intelligent fellow 
learn something of it? 

The answer, of course, is that he can. He can learn 
everything that is merely a matter of intelligence, or con- 
cerns critical ideas. But, when it comes to a youth who 
imagines, hopes or feels he has dramatic gift, the whole mat- 
ter lies in another sphere. It becomes delicate, illusive, 
intangible, and can not be spoken of in the same terms. 

Such a boy may learn something from books, and much 
from Mr. Baker at Yale; and, in this latter case, especially 
what not to do. And of course, all sorts of more or les3 
practical things, connected with the art of the drama, 
scenic effects, lighting and so forth. But, in the end, and 
not too late, he must find his way into the theatre itself. 
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He must attend rehearsals. If he can become a member, 
call-boy, or whatever else, of some summer stock company, 
so much the better. For the drama is like music. The 
score records the work, but the work can hardly be said to 
exist in the score. A Fugue of Bach comes to life when 
the sounds are liberated on the air. So the play, whether 
by Aristophanes or by Shaw, lives in a very different way, 
when the words are spoken, the actions taken. True, the 
drama may be studied in books, but not so well. A month 
of seeing the great Mrs. Fiske rehearse a play of any im- 
portance of ideas and variety of mood would almost teach 
one who is not endowed with the dramatic sense to write 
ut least a passable play. And, at rehearsals, the young 
man will find some one who is always called “They” being 
continually spoken of, and held up as objective, standard, 
and criterion. “They” won’t stand for that line, “They” 
won't catch that idea, “They” won’t sit through this scene. 
And so he will get to the Audience. 

Though to some people moving at a dizzy height of cul- 
ture, or, to be more exact, of book-learning, it may seem 2 
dismal doctrine, yet the fact is the Audience is everything to 
the playwright: was everything to Aeschylus, Calderon and 
the authors of the York Cycle of mystery plays, and is to 
all the sons of the drama of today. 

The budding playwright may bloom into his first play in 
a desert and have no experience of audiences, but he him- 
self is, in this case, his own audience; and he tells his play, 
writes his lines and creates his characters not as if to one, 
sole human being, not a bit of it, he addresses himself as 
if he were many. The great orator, whether Demosthenes 
or Daniel Webster, never heard himself speaking as to one 
person, or not speaking as an orator. And so the play- 
wright. For these two arts are akin. 

The audience, in its importance, in what it really is and 
does, can be perceived, and clearly, if we ask ourselves the 
question why a great dramatic period comes about, and 
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again ceases. The Elizabethan Drama flourished for a 
brief forty years. It had died, before the Puritans could 
kill it. Why did it cease to be? Plainly, because the audi- 
ence changed and for the worse; the taste of the time al- 
tered and fell; plays followed suit. The mass of men which 
gave their vogue to the dramas of Kyd, Marlowe, Shake- 
speare and Webster was—every playwright guesses it— 
a perfectly glorious audience. But not a very literary or 
highly educated, or, so to say, rarefied body of human be- 
ings, and above all not narrow-minded, timid or cold. 
They were not great readers, those many men who en- 
abled Shakespeare to write “Macbeth” and the comedies. 
But they. were great Livers of Life. They were accus- 
tomed to protecting their property, honour, or lives, with 
their own weapons; in this respect like so many cowboys. 
They were turbulent, adventurous, imaginative, madly in 
love with action in real life, and hence on the stage; relish- 
ing the unpurified vernacular, and yet relishing every 
great image, every touch and tone of beauty; knowing hu- 
man character; having experience of the wildest vicissitudes 
of fortune; hungry to look and hear, hungry for melody, 
wit, humor, realism, poetry, savagery, and for all gentle and 
lovely things. In short, it was an audience which knew ac- 
tual life by touch, and wanted to see it brought on the 
stage; and we must mark well, it was an audience mixed 
of many classes as our audiences today are not. Again, 
this body of men saw bear-baitings with delight, and ““Ham- 
let” too. Those who would check at bear-baiting are not 
necessarily the best auditors on earth. The Englishmen of 
that time had a turn for the gross and the violent, but then, 
unlike the millions who, with no such turn, relished “Abie’s 
Irish Rose,” they, or a few of them, had also a taste and 
a very impassioned one for everything intellectual, morally 
great, or glorious and noble. And above all they had no 
fear of the truth. 

This body of men, no large one by any means, was there 
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in 1620, but in 1640 there is hardly a trace of it. The in- 
dividuals were replaced by those very unlike them. Jump 
a few more years and you have the audience of Etherege 
and Congreve. What could Shakespeare have done with 
that audience?—He certainly could not have written his 
plays, the plays we know, for then he would have been re- 
duced to writing in another style and taste—in their style 
and taste. 

True, a great dramatist, still more a series, a line of such, 
gather to themselves those who are their special sympathizers. 
Every play indeed selects its own auditors, and thus taste 
is to some extent created, or modified. But that which 
causes the men of one period to resemble each other, and 
the men of a later period to resemble these same forefathers 
of theirs not a whit, this nexus of influences is far the most 
sweepingly powerful thing in the moral world. Nothing 
withstands it. And so, when the men and women com- 
posing the audience of a given period change in their hu- 
man make-up, in their feelings and values, as when their 
taste declines and they like bad things, the dramatist, 
though he were Sophocles, is powerless against it. And, 
further, the drama is a civic art, something which comes to 
life and activity only in cities, and in these great centres, 
men are in a state of perpetual and rapid transition. Change 
comes outright. What was liked, is no longer liked. 

Granting all this, without insisting, as would be natural 
to do, on proof, let us look at the audience in our great City 
of New York, for the American Drama depends on these 
theatre-goers, and never, surely, was any large mass of 
people in a state of more unnatural or at least violent 
transition. A third of every theatre-full is foreign-born. 
The second generation, sons and daughters of these for- 
eigners, are anything on earth you like in the way of in- 
telligence, virtue, and general superiority, but they are not 
Americans. They are simply on the way to be Americans: 
that is, once more, in a state of transition. Just stop 
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to think of the effect of this heterogeneity. Here are ten 
different religions, and each has feelings, ideas, prejudices 
and what not else which the others do not entertain. There 
is no moral or ideal unity, except that these men and 
women want to live in New York and nowhere else, ex- 
cept possibly Yonkers. The audience gathered from this 
population is glittering, prosperous, and above all, whether 
American-born or not, middle-class in the bad sense. It 
is old, ignorant, and wealthy; too old, too ignorant, and 
too wealthy to be fearless, free, and appreciative. It is, 
in part, naively cynical and lubricious rather than coarse. 
It is theatrically speaking unresponsive; either too timid 
to express itself, or too ignorant. Much more could be said 
against it. But if an audience likes and runs to see and 
to pay for good plays it is a good audience. And, in the 
last fifteen years, this same dubious New York public has 
accepted and set its mark of approbation on a series of 
masterpieces: “The Gay Lord Quex,” “Androcles and the 
Lion,” “Candida,” the medieval play, “Everyman,” the 
“Tarnish” of Mr. Gilbert Emery, “Broadway,” “Why 
Marry?” “Strange Interlude,” and “The Great God 
Brown.” 

I dwell thus long on the audience, in the belief that few 
great plays have ever been written save for a great public; 
and, because so very few persons, even few of those who are 
erudite, at all understand the intimate and necessary relation 
between the dramatist and those who come to see and hear 
his work. Yet this is the most intimate thing in the world. 
The audience is a co-creator from moment to moment 
throughout the two and a half hours; when not, it is a bad 
audience. ‘The importance of the actor’s interpretation is 
fairly well known, but the vital necessity of responsive 
minds, accustomed to the theatre, and therefore knowing 
how to play the game—this is little understood. 

In the theatre responsiveness is all. ‘To open up the mat- 
ter, however briefly: The habitués of the Screen Theatre 
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are not responsive, for there is no sense in applause, when 
the artist applauded can hear nothing. It relieves the in- 
ner tension to burst into sound, but the shadow-shapes are 
not affected. These onlookers, therefore, create—can cre- 
ate—nothing. They are gazing at a series of charcoal draw- 
ings by some master, which, however, are so magically dealt 
with that they move. But the force of the speaking drama 
lies in its being a thing, an art in the flesh. We see a man. 
an actor, in his breathing human body, and he is impersonat- 
ing a creature of the ideal world. The sensuous impact of 
his voice tells on us. Melody, nerve, vigour, life itself, the 
very breath of this being, come to us where we sit. It is 
all as compelling, as immediate, as real, as the clasp of a 
warm hand. But the specific power of the Screen con- 
sists in its unreality. The patent fact that the actors are 
not alive, invests this enchanting art with delicious 
quietude. As Homer relates what has long gone by, and 
is calm about it, so the Screen shows us a pictured past, or, 
if you like, a past-present. There is nothing calm, no 
quietude about a murder, a throttling on the stage. 

The actors of the Screen-Theatre teach their clientele the 
value of pantomime, the basis of the actor’s art, but they 
do not lead them on to responsiveness, on which everything 
depends for the speaking stage. But American theatre- 
goers had begun to lose their natural and free responsive- 
ness before the movies were invented. A new class ap- 
peared in the theatre, and this class was regimented, or 
timid; above all, it was in no way habituated to the theatre. 
It looked upon what it saw as a peep-show, a picture, paid 
for and to be gazed at in perfect silence—and then you up 
and go out. 

To sum the whole matter up in a somewhat cavalier fash- 
ion: the born dramatist counts on an audience. He writes 
for an actor and to an audience; he expects, he plans, ar- 
ranges and orders his work for response. Now if in all 
this I seem to exaggerate the power and importance of the 
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many on-lookers, I can only say that these can not be ex- 
aggerated. Nor must we be deceived by the word crowd- 
psychology. The mob is one thing. But where two or 
three are gathered together is a very different matter, or so 
we have been told. 

The main point to be observed is that a play, precisely 
like a humorous story narrated to a man standing on the 
street corner, must interest, must immitigably hold its hear- 
ers. If you tell your best friend a good story poorly, he’ll 
avoid you for the rest of his life. The drama may be poetic. 
sublime, romantic, and intellectual in the highest degree, 
but all that is not enough, it must hold its audience, and to 
do this it must entertain, divert, interest, exhilarate, excite, 
please, and carry away. The silent and solitary reader, re- 
clusive in the golden light of his lamp, and with hours be- 
fore him, may skip the tedious second chapter or the dull 
third act, but I, the Auditor, can skip nothing. This strict 
necessity of interesting a casual gathering of men seems to 
some people a cheerless and base necessity, but let them 
take comfort. Not only does a good detective story seize 
and hold the attention, but so do the first three chapters of 
“Job.” And so do the first five lines of “Anna Karenina.” 
See how it is in Aeschylus. The dramas of this poet are 
hardly to be described as plays. We approach them bet- 
ter if we say they are a gorgeous and varied religious ritual, 
in which music, lyrical verse, and the dance express the 
passions and even the piety of the Chorus, and in which 
melodious prayers and passionate imaginings illuminate the 
troubled human heart, and exalt it. Into this frame of 
ritual, dance, music, prayer and praise, Aeschylus, a born 
dramatist, inserts a play—logical, lucid, and dramatic. Note 
what he does in “The Suppliants” to seize and hold the 
attention of the spectator. The story, the plot, is mythical. 
The fifty daughters of Danaus are the chorus. They ap- 
pear, and in a trice they state their case. They have fled 
in a sail-boat from Egypt, because they wish not to be mar- 
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ried incestuously, not to be taken by force, by their fifty 
brothers. The play opens in Argos, where they have made 
a landing. They know nothing of the country or people. 
They. see their fifty brothers pursuing them in another 
boat, and are naturally agitated. The chief or king of 
Argos comes to ascertain who and what they are. Where- 
in lies the interest? It is two-fold. First, will their 
brothers get them? Will they marry these virgin sisters 
by force? This is physical interest: it concerns rape. It is 
what we call melodramatic. Put in modern terms it will 
at once be seen to be so. A girl, about to be assaulted in 
her own home, rushes from it. She runs into an unknown 
house, and slams the door to. Her brother, or at all events, 
her wicked would-be lover, follows her, beats on the door, and 
camps in the garden. Will the unknown stranger who lives 
in this house, protect her or not? Will he be strong enough 
to do so? Will the lover persuade or force this stranger to 
surrender the girl? Or, will the lover in his madness kill the 
stranger and assault the girl?—Plain, physical human inter- 
est. Uncommonly like the opening pages of a modern 
mystery-story. 

But there is a further strain of purely intellectual inter- 
est. Zeus is the God of Justice, and hence the protector of 
strangers. Will Zeus protect and save these fifty daughters 
of Danaus? Or will he not? In short, is there justice in the 
affairs of the world?—This is an intellectual problem, and 
these two forms of interest and suspense, we observe, min- 
gle and combine. 

Again, the first scene of the first act of “Hamlet” pos- 
sesses everything in the way of immediate interest, every- 
thing that can arouse wonder and curiosity. The vague 
light, the figures muffled, since it is cold; the immense ram- 
part, the laconic, soldierly give and take; and, after only two 
words, the second speaker threatens the new-comer, nor has 
a minute of the scene passed when Francisco says:—‘and 
I am sick at heart.” The auditor naturally asks himself: 
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Why? Why is he sick at heart? Moreover, these three 
words strike the note of the whole play. Then, the fur- 
ther colloquy. Then the ghost, but silent, and presently 
displeased.—Again, Why? And not until the ghost is of- 
fended and stalks away does Shakespeare begin the neces- 
sary preliminary statements, which constitute what the au- 
dience must know before the play can fairly begin. Such 
great care did these two dramatists take to get under way 
at once, and not to be tedious. 

But there is of course more in a play than this of arous- 
ing curiosity. Both “The Suppliants” and “Hamlet” in- 
terest as wholes, but they please in their parts, in the suc- 
cessive scenes. For both plays are full of pleasure, of 
exhilaration, full of what makes us happy, though the na- 
ture of the pleasure is as different as possible in each case. 
Now to delight a man is to do great things for him. And 
here at once we enter into a subtler sphere than that one 
of physical suspense. And in this region of the higher 
moral nature the Gods themselves sometimes err. “Meas- 
ure for Measure,” though it interests as a whole, is not pleas- 
ing in all its parts. Full of great poetry as that drama is, 
there is something, an element in it, which distresses us, 
and that something is the actions of the characters; their 
actions, and the motives which lie behind them. 

Accordingly, in the last two hundred years the play has 
failed to draw audiences as large or enthusiastic as the 
other Shakesperian tragedies. But if Shakespeare once 
or twice failed to please his audience, to make them happy, 
the modern European playwright frequently fails to do so. 
Synge, the gifted Irish dramatist, said, “The modern in- 
tellectual drama is perishing from a lack of joy.” He 
spoke a great word. 

The plays of Brieux are examples of the intellectual 
drama which lacks this element. Lucid in style, logical in 
construction, with always the interest of a social problem 
in view, and never out of view; forcible, moral, austere, 
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these admirable plays, we feel, do not give us enough 
pleasure: not enough pleasure in the several scenes as they 
succeed one the other. In short, the play is intellectual, 
yes, but it is a sort of dried apple or peach; not the luscious 
fruit plucked from the Tree of Life. There is a great sic- 
city, a great want of warm, natural pleasure, of that joy 
which Synge spoke of, in the whole modern French drama, 
when that drama is at all serious. This is not because it is 
conceived and executed in the tragic or suffering mood. The 
French drama is not painingly compassionate. Nor is it vio- 
lent and full of animosity to man, and hatred of God; it is, 
simply and plainly, sour or, if not this, then moral, analy- 
tical, social, logical; with admirable form, it is yet cold and 
dry, and much of the world’s drama has absorbed and repro- 
duced the same mood. 

But the play being something dedicated to diversion, or, 
if we like, to the social mind, to the social emotion, we will 
not forgive a man who does not afford us either delight or 
diversion. Our chairs are uncomfortable. The atmosphere 
of breathing multitudes acts as a soporific. It is hot. We 
can not eat, drink, smoke, or converse. The engrossing 
world of reality is just outside. Why should we remain 
in the theatre in a perfect stew, and being bored? Why not 
go out and have some fun? The truth is, we the auditors, 
demand, if nothing else, the excitement of action. We cry 
out to the actors: “Get your cue and come on, imperson- 
ate, characterize, and see to it that we forget ourselves in 
you and your art, and see to it that your art is fine; we know 
a false inflection from a true one, and a right gesture from 
a wrong one; tell the playwright to get busy and give us ac- 
tion, plenty of it, and sensible; let him be dramatic, as dra- 
matic as he knows how; we don’t come into this hot house and 
pay good money, to God-knows-what low-caste at the Box- 
Office, in order to hear Theosophy or the Higher Mathe- 
matics explained, get your cue and come on!” 

The word dramatic gives me pause, and brings to mind 
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a singular fact, illustrative of the taste of a great author 
and a very saintly man. Emerson writes in his diaries that 
he prefers to read the plays of Shakespeare backwards, be- 
ginning with the last scene of the last act, because thus 
the hurry and onrush of the successive waves of action are 
avoided, and it becomes possible to relish the poetry. On 
the other hand I knew once a cultivated and agreeable 
Englishman who told me he liked everything in Shakes- 
peare except the poetry, and that he loathed. We have to 
think that just as not everyone is born with an ear for music, 
so there are people who have no feeling for poetry, or 
as in Emerson’s case, for acting; no sense of the theatre, 
and no love of the dramatic. Yet this is not a sign of su- 
periority in them. For good acting is based on the knowl- 
edge of and feeling for action: for what is or can or should 
be done or expressed in life; and man is nothing if not a 
Doer, and self-expressive. The whole of civilization and 
culture depend on man’s inherited powers of expression. 
But for that we should be in the trees or under the water, 
and this is not to underestimate thought, reflection, wisdom, 
the Dream. For all thought is purposive. It derives from 
an experience and hastens to bring on another. Thought 
is relative to the world, and the most metaphysical connec- 
tion of ideas has a possible effectiveness on some form of 
reality. In short, as a plain fact, we do not exist to think 
and then no more; we exist to think action, imagine it, and 
then to take it—and so again, and yet again. Now, the 
Dramatist is an understander of action, and hence an in- 
ventor of it. This is his gift. If Rembrandt understands 
colour, Donatello the significance of form, Haydn the 
relation of sounds, Moliére understands the actions of men; 
the relation of one action to another, the consequences in- 
herent in a course of conduct. Now, action is dramatic, 
the very thing that Emerson did not enjoy. But what, 
pray, is dramatic, and what is an action on the stage? 

A collision on a railroad is not dramatic, and neither is 
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any accidental occurrence. It is a calamity, an inoppor- 

tune happening. Nothing is dramatic which is not human 
* and psychological. When it comes to dramatic actions, 
these may be major or minor; violent, or taken with com- 
posure. We judge them by the motive which inspired each 
one, and by the inevitable consequences. Thus, when 
Caesar was stabbed to death, the action was dramatic, for 
the mind and soul of all concerned were in it. When Judas 
kissed his Master, this oriental action of a kiss was indeed 
dramatic, for the whole of Judas was in it, and moreover 
it was expected by him who was kissed, and the results 
were more or less foreknown by both men. Yet the actual 
movement was slight, and, we must suppose, executed with 
composure. Not to be long about such a matter: the cast- 
ing down of an eyelid, a wink, a whistle, or a word whispered 
may be overwhelmingly dramatic, and there are actions 
for the player to take. But no possible posture or de- 
rangement of mere physical things can be thus character- 
ized. 

While we are in this region of semi-philosophical discus- 
sion and definition, it should be recalled that the great or 
true dramatist is a man who likes men and women, likes 
them not as they might be, or ought to be, but as they are. 
He delights in the specific difference of each one, and he is, 
natively, like all artists, in love with what we call Perfec- 
tion—for he does not hate life, he adores it. And all life 
issues or seeks to issue in this bloom, this harmonious com- 
pletion of itself. It is here we get some insight into the 
pleasure which tragedy gives. For, what we call a tragic 
play. is one in which human perfection is brought to naught. 
And the tragic mood is the mood engendered by this spec- 
tacle. The thesis of the tragedian is the splendour and 
glory of man, not of man dreaming, reflecting, suffering, 
or recalling former joys, but of man in the full tide of ac- 
tion. And the writers of tragedy find means of exhibiting 
this splendour in the great conflict with Evil. For in the 
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grave eyes of these poets, the hardness of man’s lot, his ill 
destiny, the brevity of his years, the shadow of a sure death, 
the infinite moral hardship of his days and hours, his sor- 
rows, struggles, losses, fortitude, the battle he wages so 
losingly, but with so passionate and proud a contempt of 
his adversary; in short, the evil of his fate and his resistance 
to that, add a value to life itself. Man is a mortal god, 
frequently powerless, chained to some rock of obdurate 
anguish, or set upon by the blind forces of nature, or, it 
may be, betrayed by his own soul. But self-betrayed or 
annihilated from without, his Will is sublime, for it is un- 
conquerable. No redemption, no conversion is needed to 
make him worthy of respect. For Death itself adds dig- 
nity to man, or it does when he is willing to die for some 
great end.—Doubtless there is more in the tragic mood, the 
tragic thought, than what is thus passingly suggested. 
But when the curtain falls on “Othello,” “Faust,” or the 
“Antigone,” the movements of the mind are all upward, the 
chords we hear distantly sounding are major and domi- 
nant. We have not been moved solely to pity, and now 
that the curtain has fallen, we feel a mysterious, haunting, 
profound, even joyful and, one must say, a metaphysical 
conviction of the transcendent beauty and importance of 
human life. We think we have perceived clearly in what 
way it can be ruined and brought to naught. That is, we 
have seen Evil in action. 
Before we finish with action, the living actor, and his au- 
ditors, it should be stated that what lies at the basis of this 
art, as of all the arts, is something extraordinarily, simple. 
We have a wish, a desire, even a profound need to see life 
as a whole, to perceive moral forces in action and men as 
they are. But this perfection is not easy, nor the way to 
attain it plain, until one comes to us and says: This per- 
ception, which is so delightful, and also so necessary, can 
best be had by playing a game, the game which children 
call Make-believe. And when we set to and play the game, 
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lo the One who so came spoke verity and truth. For, 
plainly, the most exalted tragedy is based on this willing 
play. of the imagination, this pretence that something is so 
which is not so. Either we make-believe that the actor on 
the boards is not himself, but the King of Denmark, or, 
failing so to make-believe, we look upon the everybody else 
in the theatre as so many madmen. 

If we ask ourselves how it is that this pretending is so 
relevant to every great thing in man’s nature, the answer 
may best be had in watching any strolling street player in 
Naples. Here the man comes round the corner from no- 
where, sets up his booth, his boards, four or five of them 
on four barrels, his curtain, a screen, a chair, and there is 
no more needed. Men, women, children gather about. The 
actor appears, and asks his auditors what story will they 
have, what passion will they see exhibited? “Show us a 
man,” some one cries out, in a rich patois, “show us a man 
who receives the news that his house is engulfed in the tidal 
wave. His wife and children are dead, and so are his donkey 
and his dog.” 'The actor disappears behind a screen, but 
almost at once he is there again, with a cloak and hat, as 
the one who is to receive these dismal tidings. The dismal 
tidings are given, the giver of them and his words being 
imagined. And the actor forthwith imitates, presents, 
portrays, a man in the moment of the reception of such 
news and in the slowly oncoming realization of the fact, 
and at length in the sudden outburst and conflagration of 
passionate, incredible horror and despair. And there we 
are in the crowd, as rapt and delighted, as amazed as any 
of them, and edified to the extent of the actor’s origina! 
genius and art. True, the words imagined for the occasion, 
and spoken by the solitary performer, were not up to ges- 
ture and expression. If we want words adequate to such 
a moment, we must turn to that scene in “Macbeth” where 
Macduff gets news of this same import. 

The whole of the theatre is in such a scene. What is not 
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there is mere accessory; furniture, electric light, and so 
forth. Certainly, if we would see ourselves as we are, this 
game is the most direct way to do it. And it is this in- 
nocent and childlike “make-believe,” combined with the so- 
cial nature of a spectacle presented to a crowd, that makes 
the play a festal thing and the theatre a House of Joy. 
And, indeed, why not? For leaving the street with its din, 
and entering the House of the Drama, we have left our 
cares, our sorrows, above all our greed behind, and if the 
play be a good one and well-cast, we are rapt away into a 
world of pure perception, of pure contemplation. But, 
for this to come off, the auditor as well as the actor must 
be an adept at the childish game on which it is all based. 
He must be lost, sunk, and absorbed in the ideal character 
on the stage, in the reality of it, and all the while he must 
in another part of his mind know perfectly that he is watch- 
ing and listening to an actor impersonating whatever king, 
queen, prophet, tyrant, bloody conqueror or yet more 
bloody hi-jacker or hold-upper. For the dramatist, whether 
Lord Dunsany or Mr. Gilbert Emery, is a dreamer of 
dreams, and his art is to make these dreams rational, repre- 
sentative of truth, and to incline the audience to dream 
with him, and willingly to follow him through all his five 
acts and fifty scenes of visionary reality—When the cur- 
tain falls, and men troop out of the theatre, you may ob- 
serve a certain sadness in their expression. The “make- 
believe” is over. The trance of ideal contemplation is 
broken. ‘They return to reality, to care and effort, or at 
all events to eating, drinking and taxicabs. 

In passing, it should be noted that what makes some 
cultivated, amiable and honourable persons very bad au- 
ditors, is a congenital inaptitude in this simple matter of 
“make-believe.” 

Everything thus far is no more than an assertion of the 
plain fact that the drama is a social art, as epic and lyric 
poetry once were, and as the “Arabian Nights” stories are 
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to this day amongst the Moors. But the social arts, since 
printing, are not so much in favour with certain critical 
thinkers, and not even very well comprehended by them. 
They are termed popular, and thought of as low and coarse. 
Yet when we perceive how easily and often lyric poetry 
becomes eccentric, trivial, or exuberates into preciosity; 
how easily the novel can become cold and empty of all the 
simpler and profounder human relations; and how easily 
the written style can become vilely verbose; when we see 
this we should rejoice that one branch of literature has re- 
mained an art of the selected many, and must therefore 
retain a certain epic breadth and simplicity. But the drama 
is not only “make-believe,” action, interest, suspense and 
pantomime, it is also an art of the spoken word. Dramatic 
prose, the dialogue, is an imitation of the way men speak, 
and this at once makes it, or should make it, wonderfully 
different from all that writing which is at one or two re- 
moves from conversation. It may be thought easy to de 
a sort of imitation of the way men talk to each other. Af- 
ter all, what do men say more than “Hand me the parsnips,” 
or, “Hello, yes, it’s me.” But as a fact, the spoken word 
in moments of humour, or mockery, or in any stress of ex- 
citement, is far less simple, far more complex, than the 
style of Addison, or Johnson, or Mr. D. H. Lawrence, or 
Mr. Phillips Oppenheim, or whom you will. The man 
who writes a book, to be read silently, not heard, super- 
simplifies his style. Few men have imitated the complex- 
ity and pliancy, grace, beauty, and sharpness of the spoken 
word. Perhaps they didn’t care to. But when well done, 
as by Fletcher and Congreve, it has its effect, and repays 
the playwright his labour. 

But let us leave the spoken word, on which volumes 
might be written, and go back to our beginning, to those 
questions which are so often put. “What can be taught of 
the art of the drama, and to whom and how?”—To answer 
this let me for a moment revert to the books written about 
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the theatre some forty years ago. These writings, by ex- 
cellent critics of that period, are filled with glowing and 
absolute prophecies, and all these prophecies have been falsi- 
fied. There was to be no more poetry in the drama, so 
these gentlemen asserted; but there is a great deal. Asides 
and soliloquies were depraved things, never again to be in- 
dulged in. But at a clap they are come back upon us. 
The picture-stage was like the mercy of God; it was to en- 
dure forever. But it endures now only one shape and 
form of many. It is terrifyingly easy and extraordinarily 
pleasing to oneself to be dogmatic. “Never conceal any- 
thing from the audience.” “Of a four act play, the third 
act must positively—” and so forth. This way lies regi- 
mentation and the tyranny of the exact. The main thing 
for a would-be dramatist to know and take to heart is con- 
tained in the simple statement that in six months or less 
any tolerably well educated, intelligent person can learn 
the exterior, mechanical art of the stage—learn all of it, 
no; but enough for his purpose. The importance of exits 
and entrances, the effect of a bright light on the human 
countenance, the diabolical torment of a play, especially of a 
tragedy or comedy, produced and played in a sort of char- 
nel darkness, as of late is customary; the supreme impor- 
tance of make-up; the fact that the actors’ costumes are in- 
finitely more important than any possible scenery; that 
when scenic painting or light effects and so forth distract 
the auditor’s eye from the actor you have gone far to dam- 
age your play: all these things can be learned, and no doubt 
are taught. When, however, as I briefly indicated on an 
earlier page, we consider the higher art of the dramatist, 
that invisible art which presents substance in the best pos- 
sible way, which conducts a drama from beginning to end, 
which plays with the audience, and concerns itself eternally 
with tempo, with retardations, surprise, climax, suspense, 
and so on through all the category of such things; then, in- 
deed, we are in another world. This invisible and exquisite 
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art can be learned only by. those naturally gifted for it, and 
not without time, love, labour. 

The young student with a turn for the writing of plays 
has necessarily a long course, a long apprenticeship be- 
fore him, as Leonardo, as Michael Angelo had; and 
though a successful, experienced and brilliant playwright 
hke Mr. Emery could warn, show, and suggest a thousand 
things, yet, at the end of all, the youth had best join a the- 
atrical company. On the other hand there are amongst a 
hundred students of the drama some who want to be critics, 
others who wish to enter into some practical connection with 
the theatre, and yet others who simply desire to know. 
All these men can be taught easily and much. For by 
criticism, by analysis they learn; whereas the born play- 
wright learns by love and admiration, by intuition and 
pleasure. For both kinds of young men Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams’ Comedies would be a fertile source of knowledge 
of how to do brilliant, gay, modern things, to do things per- 
fectly, effectively, and naturally. Nothing can be finer 
than the art with which “Broadway” is composed and dia- 
logued. The play is a masterpiece, but a masterpiece writ- 
ten in argot. The better part of the technique of the drama 
could be conveyed to the minds of students by the critical 
study of these plays, and of “Macbeth,” and Moliére’s 
“Hypochondriac” or “Imaginary Invalid.” Then some of 
the bad plays of Elizabethan times, or the Restoration, or 
some of our own worst things should be drawn on for ex- 
amples of how not to do it. And so back to “Broadway,” 
a play it is almost impossible to admire too much. 

But a last word. When we induct the youthful mind 
into technique, we should, I think, remember that our Amer- 
ican students are only too much inclined to rate form and 
manner above substance. It is so in all the arts and in 
poetry. Moreover substance, that is to say truth, cannot be 
taught. It is an experience on which follows an_ insight, 
something profoundly personal. We should therefore, { 
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feel, take the greatest pains to go about the matter of teach- 
ing in such a way that those learning about, and perhaps ac- 
quiring, technical accomplishment, shall at the same time be 
made to understand that the thing asserted, the thing said, 
the main, plain content of any art is eternally the important 
matter. In the plastic arts that content sometimes defies 
analysis, since form and substance are produced as one. The 
same holds true of the drama, though in a less degree. For 
here, plainly, the social, moral, spiritual nature of man is the 
subject matter. 

The American plays of the last decade are so brilliant, 
both technically and otherwise, that our increased regard 
for the theatre, a regard of which I first spoke somewhat 
slightingly, is not surprising. And the new esteem, and 
above all, love of the theatre, may in the end bring about 
a very great drama, greater than we now have, because 
with more ideas and weightier meaning, more imagination, 
and perhaps, even, more melody of language. The drama 
undoubtedly tends to a greater freedom, to a greater inclu- 
siveness. It is more realistic, more explicit in emotion. 
And yet at the same time it has begun to be freely imagi- 
native, tragic and poetic. ‘The rest remains with the audi- 
ence of our greater cities, and perhaps in some degree with 
the universities. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


WHAT PRICE PARNASSUS? 
By Howarp Mumrorp JongEs 


HE publication of poetry is supposed to rest on a 
different basis from the publication of prose. Be- 
cause it is seldom commercially profitable, the larger 
houses are not, we are told, hospitable to verse, and the poet 
turns perforce to small publishers who will bring out his 
volume at the author’s expense. Or he may publish in lit- 
tle magazines of verse, few of which pay their way and most 
of which lead a hand-to-mouth existence. To encourage 
him, however, most of the states and a good many communi- 
ties have their poetry societies—institutions which we ac- 
cept as natural and right, though we should be surprized at 
associations for writing fiction and amazed at a society for 
the encouragement of biographers. Only one other kind of 
publication has the peculiar status of poetry, but even in the 
field of scholarship universities no longer require that doc- 
toral dissertations be printed. 
Now it is argued that if people will not buy verse, it 
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ought to be published anyway. Is the deduction sound? A 
good case could be made to prove that poetry, societies, lit- 
tle magazines, and subsidized volumes have done more harm 
than good. For example, they have encouraged minor work 
and blurred critical standards. They have led young versi- 
fiers to believe in their divine right to have an audience for 
whatever they write. They have encouraged poetry, it is 
true, but have they improved it? 

In contrast there is fiction. Here, of course, the test of 
commercial appeal is not a test of literary merit, and every 
one recalls cases of manuscripts, originally rejected be- 
cause they would not “sell,” which brought eventual fame 
and money to author and publisher. And yet commercial 
standards apply a kind of pragmatie criticism to prose, 
which works a rough justice. Long established houses, 
moreover, publish many books at a loss because the author 
shows promise or because the books are good books. In- 
deed, it may be questioned whether any business exhibits a 
higher sense of civic duty than do reputable publishers. If 
they err, it is rather on the side of leniency. 

Once the question of profit is removed from poetry, how- 
ever, no standard, not even this pragmatic one, remains, with 
the result that every year beholds the appearance of scores 
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of volumes of undistinguished and undistinguishable verse. 
Mere illiteracy does not usually get printed, though there 
are examples to the contrary, but provided the spelling be 
correct, provided the lines scan and the rhymes fall where 
they ought, any poet can at small cost usher his volume into 
an unexpectant world. Failing that, there are the annual 
anthologies, the little magazines, and the programs of the 
poetry societies. Yet if the question concerned prose of 
equal vacuity and mere formal competence, no one would 
think of printing it. 

This curious situation arises from the fallacy that to criti- 
cize the poet is to blight him. Lyrical poetry, it is roman- 
tically assumed, is not subject to appraisal; the poet sings 
as the bird sings; and we must listen to him if we are lovers 
of the muse. Though we have heard his adolescent love 
poems a thousand times, though his rhymed meditation on 
his own desirable demise differs no whit from the last poem 
on the same theme from another poet, we have lost the right 
to complain lest we invade the sacred personality of the 
bard. The absence of critical common sense is marked in 
contemporary verse. 

Subjoined to these remarks are the titles of 28 books of 
verse totaling 2869 pages. One who set out to purchase 
them all would spend something over $50. Of these, six or 
eight are clearly worthless. Ten or eleven deserve casual 
mention. A dozen may be worth discussing in detail. Ten 
years hence not five of them will be remembered. Yet these 
are but part of the annual production. Is it not natural to 
question whether the time, effort, and expenditure used in 
producing these three thousand pages were justified and to 
ask whether there is not something wrong with the economy 
of American poetry? 

It may. be retorted that current fiction is equally evanes- 
cent. But the admission is damaging to verse. Moreover, 
fiction makes no special plea. Fiction fulfills a need or it 
would not be sold. We are not asked to join societies and 
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to subscribe for magazines to encourage suckling novelists. 
They stand or fall in the open market on their own merit. 
But poetry that is equally impermanent, poetry that has less 
human and emotional appeal than a good story, poetry, must 
somehow be protected against the laws of supply and de- 
mand. Why? The answer is a vague, emotional appeal 
for “art,” under whose cloudy banner march the minor poets 
of the day. 

Now it is no disgrace to be a minor poet. They have con- 
tributed much to the beauties of English verse and they will 
continue to contribute. But of thousands of lines of minor 
verse the world selects only ten or twenty to remember and 
the rest sink into the dark backward and abysm of time. 
What saves a lyric for remembrance is some profundity of 
thought, some exquisite polish of phrase, some unexpected 
and haunting beauty of line and cadence. As Robert Frost 
says, there is a good deal of luck in the business, but grant- 
ing this, one observes that it takes a major artist to polish a 
minor poem into perfection, and the real difficulty is that, 
though it is no crime to be a minor poet, it is no credit to be 
2 minor thinker, and at least half the volumes listed for this 
review are by minor poets who are minor artists and minor 
thinkers as well. 

Moreover the minor poet today, finds himself in an awk- 
ward predicament. Recovering about 1910 from its pre- 
occupation with polish of form, American poetry went in 
for largeness of utterance and for local color in the earlier 
work of Sandburg, Frost, Masters, and the rest. Emotion 
returned. We went native with Vachel Lindsay’s negroes, 
and hurled bombs with Carl Sandburg’s dynamiter. But 
alongside of the crude and powerful rhythms of “The Spoon 
River Anthology” there was still room for lyrical perfection 
and small prettinesses. In the last five years, however, the 
current has turned in the direction of intellectualistic verse 
written with exquisite exactness of phrase and line; and in 
such poets as Archibald MacLeish, Virginia Moore, and 
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Samuel Hoffenstein we have poetry of the intelligence, 
poetry weighty with thought, poetry which returns to the 
refinements of seventeenth century versifiers for its method 
and its music. ‘These poets are thinkers who demand that 
verse shall convey ideas. Beside their powerful intelligences 
the minor poets are mere cockle shells even when they write 
well; and, lacking any such mental novelties as are dis- 
played by. the newer bards, the minor people are compelled 
io repeat old tunes, empty of substance and uninteresting 
as thought. 

Of the lesser volumes listed here “Saints in Sussex” by 
Sheila Kaye Smith is a collection of modern versions of 
mediaeval mystery plays. “Lilliput” by Roberta T. Swartz 
finds a pale success in a few poems about minor phenomena 
of animal life. “The Pilgrim Ship” by Katharine Lee Bates, 
old-fashioned and rhetorical, is a poetic comment on the 
life of Christ. Arthur Crew Inman’s “The Night Express” 
is a courageous, if unsuccessful, attempt to translate rail- 
road travel into poetry. “Queens and Crickets” by Mildred 
Whitney Stillman is a pleasant compound of sonnets and 
lyrics (mainly about nature), but the volume is not memo- 
rable. 


With “The Golden Snare” by Sydney King Russell we 
are on firmer ground. Mr. Russell writes a sonnet as 
though it were a pleasure, not a puzzle, and there is a firm- 
ness of texture in his verse that makes one return to it after 
the first reading. “Festival in Tuscany” by William Force 
Stead belongs in the mellow tradition of descriptive verse. 
“Songs of Infancy” by Mary Britton Miller is something 
of a poser. Miss Miller writes of childhood as it is and not 
as it ought to be, employing the short, simple lines of Wil- 
liam Blake’s earlier work. But her verse is so spare of 
ornament and so bleak in design that, for page after page. 
one receives no authentic thrill. Unexpectedly, however, 
one reads something as sagacious as this: 
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“Allow the hurried flight 
Of birds to cross and range 
The confines of thy heart, 
Full of thyself thou art, 
Profound and strange.” 


Turning to volumes more modernistic in form, one comes 
first upon a group of poets who mingle humor with lyricism 
and who, like vaudeville performers, occasionally “kid 
the show.” “Behind the Mask” by Rosa Zagnoni unites ten- 
derness with cynicism, but the union is often self-conscious, 
and the verse cries out to be translated from free form into 
rhyme. The play of her intelligence is interesting, as is 
that of Mary Carolyn Davies in “Penny Show,” a_ better 
book in many ways. Miss Davies can on occasion write as 
movingly as this: 


“T wear a red coat 
And a cap of red 
And walk the highroad 
Past the field of dead; 


Past the field whose white stones 
Show where bones lie 


That were once fair girls 
Ruddy. as I; 


That were once tall youths 
Some bygone year, 

Quite as full of passion 
As you, my dear.” 


This is good enough to be better; a finer ear would get rid 
of the awkward “whose white stones” and avoid the inevi- 
table comparison with “A Shropshire Lad.” Miss Davies is 
unfortunately determined never to be profound, and her 
volume pays the penalty in avoiding emotional conviction. 

Dorothy Parker established her “note” in “Enough 
Rope.” There is nothing in “Sunset Gun” to call for re- 


valuation. The verses a propos of EK. E. Cummings, T. S. 
Eliot, and Gertrude Stein are the most amusing things in 
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the book. Though there are profounder poems, a fatal 


.facility leads Miss Parker to such cheap stuff as this: 


“The pure and worthy Mrs. Stowe 

Is one we all are proud to know 

As mother, wife, and authoress,— 
Thank God, I am content with less!” 

Miss Parker’s farthing candle is, however, eclipsed by 
the brilliance of “Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing.” 
In Mr. Hoffenstein the age seems to have discovered its 
satirist. He has been generally accepted as a wit and a 
humorist, and there is in him a genial idiocy, a kind of rapid 
and whirling insanity, exemplified in that infectious bur- 
lesque of eighteenth century optimism beginning “Oh, how 
various is the scene,” which justifies his popularity. But 
there is another and deeper Hoffenstein beneath the jester, 
a poet shy and sensitive, who looks upon the tragic con- 
fusions of our day and fails to find them good, and who 
sings in the “Interlude for a Solitary Flute” of 


“Sorrow that cries 
Like a wind on water.” 
It would be criminal to silence this delicate and discrimi- 
nating poet beneath the enormous vogue of his more facile 
and less discriminating fun. 

Of the experimentalists what is to be said? Mr. Max- 
well Bodenheim, who as a poet seems to me to have mis- 
taken his vocation, presents “Returning to Emotion” and 
“The King of Spain and Other Poems.” Mr. Bodenheim 
goes in for intellectual insolence. In these two volumes 
only “The King of Spain” seems to me the genuine stuff 
of poetry—a narrative that points to what this writer 
ought to be producing in place of the tortuous epigrams 
and intellectual anfractuosities which he prefers. For ex- 
ample, how is one to take this sort of writing: 


“Her smile was like a breeze all trapped 
Within a curving jail of light, 
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Yet stirring just enough to hug 
Its past identity—clear, slight?” 


Mr. Bodenheim thinks this is quite profound. It may be, 
but he has failed to communicate its subtleties. I do not 
know why the breeze is trapped in a “jail of light,” or why 
the jail is “curving.” Why does the slight stirring of the 
breeze lead to a hug? Or is it the smile that stirs? And 
what is the rhythmical purpose of such a line as 


“Its past identity—clear, slight?” 


The mind boggles at page after page like it. 

Mr. Isidor Schneider’s “The Temptation of Anthony and 
Other Poems” is more compelling. The title poem is a 
novel in verse, or rather in the long anapaest rhythms made 
popular by Robinson Jeffers. It relates the biography of 
the village atheist who, rejected of men, unites with the 
town prostitute, eventually excoriates his fellow citizens in 
a book, and gets himself lynched. The town later com- 
memorates him with a statue. A febrile brilliance, a crowd- 
ing together of images uncouth, strange, ugly, and beau- 
tiful, an energetic and restless curiosity inform the volume. 
But the whole problem of poetry arises with such a pas- 
sage as this: 


“We saw the sea quieted 

with islands like floating gouts of oil; 
and ashen daylight sifted from 

the sun smoldering. 


“We had wanted a wild sea, 
waves to rock the pierposts, 
coldnailed spray to scratch our cheeks. 


“But the sea blinked 
an enormous, dirty window.” 


This is powerful and vivid. It is intended to have the 
beauty of ugliness. But the question whether this deliber- 
ate and sought-for ugliness is authentic or merely artificial 
is largely a question of taste. 
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The same problem rises with Mr. Warren Gilbert’s | 
amusing and impudent “The Joy Ride and Other Poems.” 
Mr. Gilbert shares the conscious disillusion of the age, and, 
climbing happily aboard the modernist bandwagon, toots 
happily on the saxophone. He views the world with sar- 
donic amusement. He does not doubt in one poem that 
God is a bull. He advises young women: 


“Sell as dear as you can. 

Would he purchase cheap, 
Quietly retire. 

Doubt not women will keep— 
Hold till the market is higher.” 


“Even if you are right,” he remarks, “it makes no differ- 
ence.” His volume lacks the zip and joyous energy of 
“Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing,” and it is full of 
experimentation with form. It is good but not great. 

The same intellectual brilliance, differently expressed, 
appears in the next group of volumes to be discussed, even 
in “Jealous of Dead Leaves” by Shaemas O’Sheel, in whom 
the melancholy and mysticism we associate with the Celts 
find their later embodiment. There is a deal of nonsense 
talked about the Celtic twilight, but the fine sensitivity of 
this artist, his keen understanding of form and nuance are 
instruments by which in these “selected” verses he creates 
his own world. There is a troubling sorrow in the volume; 
only rarely does the simplicity become mawkishness; and it 
is gratifying, amid so much cleverness, to find a poet to 
whom emotional utterance is still the business of poetry. 
The themes are not new. Mr. O’Sheel sings of 


“The bright dream burning deep at heart,” 


but the music is new and beautiful. 

The admirable “Poems” of Clinch Calkins are made of 
sterner stuff, and their austere music is not likely to appeal 
to the multitude. If Mr. O’Sheel represents the better 
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parts of the romantic tradition, Miss Calkins has the sagac- 
ity and dry strength of the classics as here: 


“The gods teach well the one thing we must know: 

That we are human, and that they are gods. 

Burnt out our eyes with tears they cause to flow 

In teaching this, bruised is our flesh with rods.” 
There is a varied music in her volume, but I think the note 
of brooding wisdom and of resignation is central, nor should 
the elimination of superfluous ornament deafen a sensitive 
reader to the cunning of her quick, intelligent art. 

More intense and personal is “Steep Ascent” by Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, a volume which finds its substance in 
the impact of sorrow and loss upon a modern woman. 
There is too much rhetoric in “Steep Ascent,” and there are 
occasional lapses into such false taste as 


“Each snarling lash of the stormy sea 

Curled like a hungry tongue. 

One desperate splash—and no use to me 

The noose that swung!” 
which is the mere hysteria of passion. Mrs. Untermeyer is 
furthermore curious after each new effect in verse, and these 
do not always come off. But her volume is saved by. half a 
dozen poems of throbbing vitality, and the general im- 
pression is one of strength and sincerity. 

More diversified is “Burning Bush” by Louis Unter- 
meyer, a distinct advance over his previous volumes. Mr. 
Untermeyer has been cursed by his own talents as a metrist 
and a rhymester. He has too often been satisfied with mere 
virtuosity. “Burning Bush” resists this temptation to a 
greater degree than hitherto, the command of effects being 
subordinated to philosophy, humor, and emotion. The 
general tone is that of a stark, fighting mood: 


“Rise and leave your father; 
Never dare look back. 
Come and break your heart to gather 
Rue upon the rock.” 
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Mr. Untermeyer I should describe as an intelligent modern 
romanticist. 

Three anthologies remain. “The Grub Street Book of 
Verse” is a sound lesson in the hollowness of the minor tra- 
dition. The “Selected Poems of Amy Lowell,” containing 
about all of that writer one needs to read, illustrates the fad- 
ing of her reputation; her poetical experiments were too 
self-conscious to possess permanent value, and one turns 
to her largely from curiosity and for examples of poetical 
novelties. At the same time she turned the current of verse 
in the direction of rapidity and brilliance of utterance, 
qualities everywhere found except in the south. Despite 
honorable exceptions the writers represented in “The Lyric 
South” are content with easy solutions of poetic problems, 
and though their craftsmanship is commendable, though 
there is a gratifying decline in sentimentality, no south- 
erner in the book is numbered among the major poets of 
the day. 

What strikes this reviewer is the extraordinary likeness 
between present ideals in verse-making and those of the 
eighteenth century. The approach in both cases is intel- 
lectual. The satirist has come into his own. Poetry is 
written for a specially trained audience which knows the 
rules of the games and enjoys expert playing. The same 
tendency to reduce anything to verse exhibits itself now as 
then. A deist or agnostic philosophy, a preoccupation with 
the mundane spirit, a polished refinement of phrase in 
amatory verse, a tendency to follow popular forms—these 
are qualities in common. The most popular poet of the 
hour—Hoffenstein—is like Pope a satirist. Individual 
expression like that of Clinch Calkins is rare. The con- 
vention of conformity has only, been replaced by the con- 
vention of unconformity. And the same question con- 
fronts us as confronted the eighteenth century — is Par- 
nassus to be bought at this price? 
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THE LAW AND THE FACTS 


By ArtHur RuHL 


R. WILLIAMS’S study reminds one somewhat 
of that drafting device known as the pantograph, 


in which, while one pencil traces a design in small © 
dimensions, another simultaneously traces it in larger di- 


mensions. The small design, in this case, is made up of 
the abstract principles to which Dr. Williams succeeds in 
sticking with an inflexibility to the lay mind almost un- 
canny; the larger design, the complex, contradictory and 
more or less irrelevant concrete facts toward which the 
fancy of the ordinary reader keeps flitting. 

The latter, endeavoring to emulate Dr. Williams’s own 
concentration, and hold to the matter in hand, feels a bit 
as he does on one of those revolving Coney Island _plat- 
forms, on which the victim endeavors to clamp himself to 
the center of the circle while centrifugal force is constantly 
flinging him toward the periphery. In the center of the 
circle, in this case, are such topics as “the principle in in- 
ternational law that the state has a right to existence and 
self-preservation,” “the freedom of the state to initiate war 
at its own discretionary sovereign will,’ the modifications 
of the “prevailing doctrine of neutrality” brought about 
by, the League Covenant, “the movement within recent 
years for a more effective juridical order in the society of 
states,” and so on, while at the periphery of the field are 
Vilna, the Tyrol, the Rhine, Mexico, Haiti, Nicaragua and 
innumerable other matters similarly alive, concrete and 
bothersome. 

To mention the mood thus suggested may seem merely 
another way of stating the self-evident fact that such a 
work as this isn’t light summer reading, but the mood it- 
self goes deeper—it is significant of the average citizen’s 


State Security and the League of Nations. By Bruce Williams. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $2.75. 
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general sketchiness on this whole subject, his readiness to 
jump to generalizations and easy pictures, his lack of clear 
understanding of just what the League has grown into 
and of “the strength and diffusion of the sentiment for in- 
ternational solidarity.” It is precisely this general sketchi- 
ness which compels the close study which Dr. Williams has 
given to one corner of the field and gives such work as this 
its real usefulness. 

The ideal which inspired President Wilson and the 
mood which made a whole continent turn to him as a sort 
of savior when he went to Europe, were just as “real,” in 
their way, as the various political and nationalistic “reali- 
ties” which later interposed to shatter the dreams of both. 
It would be as idle to deny the one as to ignore the other, to 
brush the first aside, as merely a dream, because the second 
made its realization imperfect. 

Dr. Williams’s work makes clear the countless difficul- 
ties encountered and the adjustments that have had to be 
made at every step in the League’s path, from the first 
hazy, acceptances of Articles 10 and 16, down through the 
attempts to clarify and extend the principles expressed in 
these articles through the draft Treaty of Mutual As- 
sistance and the Geneva Protocol, to the Locarno Agree- 
ments. 

Is it true, as the late Lord Bryce said at the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics, in 1921, two years after the 
signing of the Covenant, that while in civilized countries 
“individual man is now under Law and not in a State of 
Nature towards his fellow-men, every political community, 
whether republican or monarchical, is in a State of Nature 
towards every other community—in the very condition in 
which savage men were before they were gathered into 
communities legally organized”? 

Self-preservation is the “first law of life,” and every 
state “has a right to its existence.” But how absolute is 
this right? There may be states whose existence, in their 
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actual boundaries, is not essential to society at large. Was 
Germany, in invading Belgium, “in a state of legitimate 
defence,” in which no law held but that of necessity? Sup- 
pose the first interest of society. were justice, and that jus- 
tice were violated when any state which had not failed in 
its duty was subjected to aggression for the supposed pres- 
ervation of another? In this case, to take an illustration 
near at hand, what is happening at the present moment in 
Haiti and Nicaragua? Is justice being served, the “right 
to existence” being violated, or is something of each going 
on simultaneously ? 

Agreeing that another Great War might mean the “end 
of civilization” we get together, as civilized nations, to 
guarantee each other’s security. Does this mean that the 
present status quo is to last forever? How far can the 
analogy between individuals and states be carried in sub- 
jecting the latter to a rule of law? There is no John Bull 
to personify England except in the cartoons. England is 
composed, in one sense, of an aggregation of more or less 
heterogeneous individuals, in another, of a government 
which may be one thing today, with Mr. Ramsay McDon- 
ald as Premier, and quite another thing tomorrow. 

It is, again, one thing to define aggression, and quite 
another to ascertain the existence of aggression, and to say 
with certainty which state was first actually guilty of re- 
sorting to it. The breaking of the Covenant entails the 
immediate obligation on the part of league members of 
breaking off relations with the offending state, but should 
the carrying out of this obligation be similarly immediate 
on the part of all concerned? Are little Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway, each of which could be invaded and quickly 
crushed, to declare war against one of their larger European 
neighbors as promptly as, let us say, Chile or Costa Rica? 

The above are samples, taken more or less hit or miss, 
from the countless questions that arise immediately the 
effort is made to turn the hazy notion of a society of na- 
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tions into an actual going concern. These and innumerable 
other points, ranging from issues genuinely believed in to 
the more casuistic sort of hair-splitting, have been the 
cause of endless argument and adjustment at Geneva and 
must continue to be until nations are a good deal more will- 
ing than they generally are now to settle their differences 
peaceably. It is the course of such argument and adjust- 
ment, viewed as a clash of principles, which Dr. Williams 
traces in his book. 

Special pleading, either for or against the League, nat- 
urally has no place in such a work, which is essentially that 
of the scholar and retrospective analyst, but among the im- 
ponderables which the casual reader might add to the sum 
of pluses and minuses which instinctively he keeps mak- 
ing, is the growth at Geneva of what might be called a 
League “psychology”—the tendency. there to be tolerant 
and open-minded, however red-faced and intolerant the 
press and what passes for public opinion may be at home. 
As time goes on, it would seem likely that this tendency 
will more and more work out in action, just as in the case 
of the individual, an attitude or manner of behaving, if 
persisted in long enough, begins to modify character it- 
self. 

HONESTY AND A BOOK REVIEW 


By Freperick P. Mayer 
I 
TT wos have been complaints, these days, that 


books are being advertised with the exuberance of 
publicity for popular-priced cigarettes. Such dis- 
turbances make trouble for the reviewer, who—although 
honest, despite the gift of advanced copies—hesitates to 


Black Sparta. By Naomi Mitchison. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$2.50. Blight. By Ann Rice. New York: Payson and Clarke. $2.50. That 
Bright Heat. By George O'Neil. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
Farewell to Youth. By Storm Jameson. New York: Knopf. $2.50. The Friend 
of Antaeus. By Gerald Hopkins. New York: Dutton. $2.50. The River Be- 
tween. By Louis Forgione. New York: Dutton. $2.50. 
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praise with the literary Babbitts or to damn with the 
schmutzige Menckens. He is caught between conven- 
tional conventions and conventional reactions. In either 
case, he can hardly call his soul his own. It is easier to be 
honest with your money than with your doubtfully gained 
opinions. 

The difficulty of too much or too little enthusiasm can 
be partly. solved by finding exactly—or by trying to find, 
at least—how much a book reviewer has a right to expect 
of a novel before he reads. How high should his standards 
be, and how personal? Obviously, if every new novel is to 
be a new “Vanity Fair” or a new Jane Austen, this world 
will be full of unhappy and vengeful authors. Obviously, 
too, if nothing from a split infinitive to incest can trouble 
the aesthetics or the ethics of a reviewer, many an author 
yet unborn will live and die a grateful man. 

If your standards are high, if you hope, honestly, to see 
“the great American novel” every time you read a new 
book, and if you hope each new novel is by a young Mere- 
dith or Hardy or Conrad, you are liable to become a blight 
upon hopeful publishers. Your .review copies—unless 
your growling is as good advertising as that of the bilious 
“American Mercury’—will dwindle, from the exasperation 
of publicity agents. You will prove yourself “out of 
touch” with the modern spirit. 

On the other hand, if your standards are frankly low— 
if you do not look for perfection—you can induce your- 
self to believe that a tepid book is a fine brew. You can 
train yourself to look only at the good spots and to con- 
vince yourself that the bad parts do not exist. You can 
say, then, with the publishers that “Here is a young Ameri- 
can whose exquisite gifts of story telling in X prom- 


ise a new genius in our literature” and that “Nothing like 
this in finish and in artistry has happened since ‘David 
Copperfield.’ And as you get to know a few young novel- 
ists personally, through literary teas and garden parties, 
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you can convince yourself that George is a good fellow and 
his book ought to get a lot of clapping. And so you be- 
come either a literary “Yes” man or an academic howler. 

If I were writing a handbook on reviewing there are two 
rules I would include. First, never believe, because it is 
new, that a modern book is better than the old. Second, 
do not look for perfection on this side of the grave. And, 
as a corollary to both, give an author a chance to do what 
he wants to do, provided he does it well. Honesty in book 
reviewing is like honesty in life: a man will do well to 
make friends wherever he finds there are good men; but 
he will never forget his own honor and embrace every 
beggar ruffian who wanders up the street. 

To say that, of the books gathered for review, all of 
them, in one way or another, deal with what used to be 
known in the good old days as the “seamy side” of life, 
is to make no new remark about modern fiction. Its mul- 
ish insistence upon sex is so well known that the con- 
temporary novel has become a parody of itself. One of 
the modern conventions is that a heroine must be betrayed 
long before marriage and as near childhood as possible, 
and—in all seriousness—this unhappy fact endears her 
to her doting biographer. In the days of Stephen Crane 
and Frank Norris, the bright young men wrote about 
women of the streets as a protest against Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” They argued that 
such women were in the world and a part of life and no one 
ought to shut his eyes to reality. Reality is no longer the 
defense of such episodes of sexual distress, for no one has 
dared object these many years as one heroine, wild eyed 
and passionate, followed the next. To present a good 
woman in a novel needs, just now, the real justification. 
You need to explain carefully, as you write, that there are 
people like that in the world. 

In “Blight” and in “That Bright Heat” and in “The 
Friend of Antaeus” examples of needless seductions appear, 
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and even in Storm Jameson’s fine book, “Farewell to 
Youth,” Nat suffers an ignominy at the hands of Denny 
which is pure sensationalism. A problem for development 
by some candidate for a graduate degree could be found in 
“The Relation of Reality to the Modern Novel” or in “The 
Modern Woman as Revealed by Modern Fiction.” The 
average heroine is no nearer reality than a motion picture 
villain resembles a bad man. 


II 


In the face of my. own remarks on the general critical 
dilemma, I ought not, perhaps, to fly. And yet, there is 
about “Black Sparta” the feeling that here is the exception 
among new books—the one out of twenty or thirty of the 
average list that rises far above them by its skill. Naomi 
Mitchison is one of the few true novelists among modern 
writers. No allowances need to be made for her because 
she is a woman or because she writes historical fiction. She 
has no sociological axe to grind, no sex problems to ex- 
pound or prove, no doctrines of ethics or politics to preach. 
She uses the novel as an artistic means of expression, as 
an instrument for conveying the reality of people in Greece. 
That the Spartans are of a past time is merely an incident 
of history for Naomi Mitchison; she does no archaeological 
reconstructions by means of her fiction. She is interested 
in her people as real men and women—contemporaries for 
the duration of the story—and that is the feeling the reader 
gets about them. Charilas and Thorax, Pindar and Arne, 
Myrto and Tragon are people, not figures in_ historical 
story. telling. This creation of character comes from Naomi 
Mitchison’s instinctive poetry and intuitive grasp of the 
emotional center of a situation. She understands character; 
she does not dissect it. She has deep feeling as a novelist, 
a high emotional level sustained and colored by her poetie 
gifts of style. (Be it remembered, by the way, that her 
“Laburnum Branch” is in the first rank of contemporary 
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verse, and her “Cloud Cuckoo Land” is the best modern 
English historical novel.) 

Two things distinguish Naomi Mitchison’s material and 
style. First is the sadist tinge which sends her mind to- 
wards cruelty and the horrible. She catches the full color 
of sordidness as well as the fresh beauty of girl priestesses. 
There is a frankness about her stories which would be bru- 
tality if it were not so sharply pointed and a pessimism 
which would be depressing if it were not so swift. Sparta 
is “black” in these concise pictures, not a place of heroic 
idealists but a place of practical politicians for whom state- 
craft is existence. That Naomi Mitchison writes of infi- 
delity and prostitution is not wholly because Sparta had 
such things in its make-up; scenes like “The Lamb Mis- 
used” come from the mind of a writer for whom the spectacle 
of life inspires despite its cruelty, which she sees. 

Second, Naomi Mitchison’s style is poetically exact. She 
writes with the concrete detail reduced to a single sharp 
impression in her phrases, so that her prose has the con- 
ciseness of poetry. and is never burdened by catalogued 
reality. She connotes a whole period by her specific in- 
stances and she connotes her instances by her keenly, used 
detail. She has the mental economy of a Katherine Mans- 
field and gives somewhat the same exhilarating effect by 
her poetic realism. 

I have been startled to find how many people who dis- 
like modern realism for its “seamy” themes which I wrote 
about, praise “Black Sparta,” which is full of “seams.” 
One explanation is that “sordidness” is less terrifying when 
it is historical. Another is that poetry changes brass to 
gold. 

“The Friend of Antaeus” has a fine idea back of it, the 
aloof idler getting caught by reality despite his determina- 
tion never to take human relationships seriously. Super- 
ficially, the book has the tone of the Viola Meynell, Aldous 
Huxley, Michael Arlen Mayfair sophistication (although 
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I realize that to couple Arlen and Huxley in one list is a 
rank crime). The smart patter of “The Friend of Antaeus” 
does not, to me, quite come off. It is flat and dull and often 
obvious, a little as though the author felt how bright shone 
his style. Many of Passingham’s flip mentionings—refer- 
ences to Morris-like artists and musicians and even to paint- 
ers like Cézanne—make the suave hero something held over 
from the eighteen nineties. 

There is good characterization despite the surface glit- 
ter. Ian Wace has a life of his own in the book, as does 
the unhappy creature so wildly called Evadne. And much 
of the philosophical asides in the book, casual remarks by 
Passingham to himself or by Hopkins about Passingham, 
have the smoothness of neat epigrams. ‘There is no style 
more dangerous than the sophisticated; it is so ready for 
treachery and so willing to bite the author’s hand. 

“Blight” is a firm, energetic story, with more to it than its 
beginning promises. The degeneration of New England 
families has been so often bewept and bewailed that an- 
other view more or less will draw few cheers. “Blight’s” 
originality lies in its story of Jane, the rebel, who fights 
with her father against the family gentility and becomes 
a pert little actress on the road. The tale of the theatrical 
tours and the failing Broadway shows is fresh and honest, 
depending for its effect upon its knowledge of the ups and 
downs of the theater, not upon luxurious pictures of Broad- 
way nights and exotic parties. Jane and Joe are actors 
as most actors grow, and the pictures of booking agents 
and rehearsals catch the excitement of the stage without 
false glitter, surprising a reader even in such chance de- 
tails as mention of the twenty dollars a week which is all 
some girls are paid. Ann Rice’s skill at sketching-in the 
pity of Jane, the fifteen year old adventuress, under the 
flighty dialog and brazen humor is worth many a thin novel 
of more words and infinite pretence. It deserves more no- 
tice than it has so far got, and many readers, for there are 
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few people who would not want to read “Blight” if they 
were told about it. 

“The River Between” is a wildly romantic tale of Italian 
laborers on the other side of the Hudson from New York. 
The scenes in the tenement, of the Italian families fighting 
and working after the day’s hauling brings the men home, 
are believable realism with a romance in the way the Italians 
look at New York and at their giant boss, the mysterious 
Demetrio. But as the story of Oreste and Rose develops, 
as the ill-starred love affair sloughs off into melodrama of 
the “Broadway Rose” sort, a mawkish emotionalism in- 
creases up to the inevitable end where a bleary Rose, at last 
a street walker, meets Demetrio, an aged tramp, and de- 
termines upon a motion picture conversion to right by a de- 
votion of her miserable days to the wants of her half mad 
father-in-law. Then, in a crazy fight, later, after Demetrio 
goes home, the book ends with a burning building and with 
a picture of Rose, again alone, headed for suicide. The 
book has an able fluency and a deep feeling for place and 
for the excited Italians whom the author knows, and its 
serious energy makes it readable and often full of deep 
emotion, of a moody sadness which is the true counterpart 
of Italian gaiety. 

“Farewell to Youth” adds to Storm Jameson’s already 
high reputation. She has that fluency and ease which are 
always, to me, typical of an English modern novel, not 
forgetting, either, that deep sense of an inherited back- 
ground which we sometimes think of as Galsworthian. 
The people in the book, Emily and Sir James, Nat and 
Denny, Ann and Fanny, have vitality; they do not seem 
manufactured to typify a tendency, as Galsworthy’s peo- 
ple often do, and the book has a blessed freedom from po- 
litical jargon, sometimes common in the Forsyte Saga. 
The story has a sharply defined unity—it is a love story of 
Nat, who grows up in the process of marriage. The cir- 
cumscription to such limits means a narrowness about 
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“Farewell to Youth” which is a quality, often felt about 
books written by women and something which John Gals- 
worthy never has. His scope and his sincerity excuse, for 
him, his occasional prosiness, his lapses into mere talk. 

“Farewell to Youth” is high pressure writing; the emo- 
tions are heightened; the people are extremely sensitive, 
high strung, and, like Nat, given to smiling through their 
lashes and saying “Darling, . . . oh, my dear!” In 
intensity, the book is as unstable as “Dusty Answer” and 
has about it something of Miss Lehman’s youthful unhap- 
piness, the mood of the growing pains of the adolescent, the 
ecstasy of the young Oxford poets. 

“Farewell to Youth” has a spirit about it of fine people 
and a gentle England, despite the intrusion of the war. 
Indeed, it is in her lyric passages of Nat’s affection for the 
old house, Saints Rew, for the meadows and hills, for the 
streets of London, that Storm Jameson is at her best. The 
cpening chapters could serve as a model beginning for fu- 
ture novels of its kind and its material. The style of 
“Farewell to Youth” could, at almost any point in the book, 
serve as an example of good narrative ease. 

“That Bright Heat” tells much the same story as “Fare- 
well to Youth,” translating London into St. Louis and Nat 
into Clarion Lawless, an American “moon calf” of the time 
of the late 1860’s or ’80’s. It is a surprisingly good story, 
surprising because the reader expects merely another mid- 
dle west welt-schmerz in terms of a dreaming small town 
boy, and he little expects St. Louis to become the moody, 
beautiful city which it is to Clarion Lawless. The story is 
the life history of two aristocratic children who fall in love 
but never in the right way or at the right time. The social 
scandal which makes a background for Clarion and Clover 
in their youth adds a futile and sardonic note to the ill- 
starred affair. The book is tragic where “Farewell to 
Youth” is fashioned—deliberately—to end well. But Clover 
dies in child-birth, bearing a son to Clarion (although mar- 
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ried to another man), and Clarion kills himself after her 
death, and after his miserable discovery that he has nearly 
loved a negress. High romance has here a dizzy fall! 
The book leaves the impression of needless intrusion of 
nasty episodes and an exceptional catastrophe to two lives 
which—despite the destructive force of “that bright heat” 
of passion in Clarion—had inherent the capacities for liv- 


‘ing governed by a decent idealism. But, off-setting this 


drop into the melodramatic and the scandalous, the dreams 
of the young Clarion over his books and his school-day love, 
Clover, and the concrete pictures of life in old St. Louis cre- 
ate an atmosphere not easily over-praised. “That Bright 
Heat” is a substantial book, full of wisdom, and destined 
probably for the comfortable ranks of idealistic biography if 
subversive forces in modern literature had not made em- 
phatic a most unnatural naturalism. 


BIOGRAPHY PURE AND APPLIED 


By Joun Catvin METCALF 


LTHOUGH biography is an old art, histories of it 
hardly antedate the present century. The latest 
of these, originally given as the Hogarth Lectures, 

is by the Honourable Harold Nicolson, long known for his 
vivid lives of Byron, Swinburne, and Tennyson. Through 
fourteen centuries he rapidly traces the development of 
English biography. In this long trail Mr. Nicolson finds 
Walton the first deliberate, consciously artistic biographer. 
The old angler, “obsessed with the fascination of doing 


The Development of English Biography. By Harold Nicolson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. $1.25. George Henry Boker, Poet and Patriot. 
By Edward Sculley Bradley. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$4.00. Kit Carson, The Happy Warrior of the Old West. By Stanley Vestal. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. James B. Duke, 
Master Builder. By John Wilber Jenkins. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $4.00. 
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nothing,” was certainly. deliberate enough, but he was a 
very partial portrait-painter, fond of panegyric crowned 
with ethical aureoles. Not until far into the eighteenth 
century, with Mason’s “Life of Gray” and Johnson’s “Life 
of Savage,” do we come upon pure biography, “the truth- 
ful and deliberate record of an individual’s life.” Such 
pre-eminently, of course, is Boswell’s immortal work on 
Johnson, and such in a less striking way is Lockhart’s book 
on Scott. The Victorians were too morally earnest and 
emotional, too lacking in skeptical detachment for modern 
taste in biography. Froude was the first to infuse into 
English life-writing that satiric strain which in the next 
century was refined into gentle and subtle irony by Stra- 
chey. The art of biography, Mr. Nicolson asserts, “is in- 
tellectual and not emotional. So long as the intellect is un- 
disturbed by emotion you have good biography. The 
moment, however, that any emotion (such as reverence, af- 
fection, ethical desires, religious belief) intrudes upon the 
composition of a biography, that biography is doomed.” 
According to this formula of exclusion there are precious 
few English and American biographies of high merit; in- 
deed, one may well question whether such complete detach- 
ment is possible or even desirable in a biographer. Bos- 
well, supreme master of the craft, had his hero. Thought- 
ful readers of Nicolson’s little book on biography will agree, 
however, that it is so far the most illuminating and sugges- 
tive treatment of that art. 

Certainly some of the most recent American biographies 
would not fully meet the ideal requirements set forth in 
that interesting volume. One of these, “George Henry 
Boker, Poet and Patriot,” by Professor E. S. Bradley of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is a scholarly and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the life and literary contribution of 
the Philadelphia gentleman, poet, and diplomat who has 
been remembered as the author of “Francesca da Rimini,” 
a mid-nineteenth century play seen on the stage as late as 
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1902. But Boker wrote a dozen plays, over three hundred 
sonnets besides much other verse, considerable war poetry 
and prose, and was minister to Turkey and Russia. He 
was an intimate friend of Bayard Taylor and Charles God- 
frey Leland; of the trio Taylor is the best known to stu- 
dents of literature today. Professor Bradley finds Boker’s 
life “‘a series of frustrations” : he was a romanticist looking 
backward across the seas for literary material in the midst 
of a generation demanding more of the American scene in 
plays and stories; he was not properly recognized as a poet 
by, his native city; he was appointed to relatively uncon- 
genial diplomatic posts, when he had hoped to be sent to 
the Court of St. James’s and was recalled from St. Peters- 
burg because of political expediency; civil war interrupted 
his literary creation and turned his activities into semi-po- 
litical channels; and, in general, his ambition seemed always 
greater than his performance. One gathers that Boker 
was a proud and sensitive soul, in spirit and manner an 
aristocrat, and for a poet something of a plutocrat, writing 
plays and sonnets for his own diversion only, though several 
of his dramas were acted with success. But even some of 
these are still in manuscript, while only a dozen of his long 
sonnet series—the only sonnet series in the Elizabethan sense 
in American literature—have ever been published. A man 
of independent fortune and vast culture he, like other men 
of his class and day, would not professionalize art and was 
disappointed because the public didn’t know that he was a 
literary artist. He had not advertised his wares, which now, 
thirty-eight years after his death, have at last an adequate 
evaluation in Professor Bradley’s admirable appreciation. 
It can scarcely be expected that Boker will have such a re- 
vival, or more accurately a discovery, as Melville, his con- 
temporary, after half a century, of neglect; it is altogether 
likely, however, that his dramas, thanks to the loving and in- 
telligent labors of Professors Bradley and Quinn and other 
Philadelphians, will be widely read and several of them acted 
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again. After all, wasn’t Boker too proud to fight for fame 
and wasn’t he also, as one of the age-old race of romantic 
dreamers, at least touched with that sweet idleness which 
the world calls indolence? While he was Minister to Turkey, 
a correspondent, quoted by Professor Bradley, referred to 
Boker’s “born talent for resting which endeared him to the 
Sultan and all the European diplomats.” In confirmation 
of this the same correspondent relates that “‘an enthusiastic 
Frenchman offered to bet three to one that Boker could 
rest longer, oftener and more gracefully than the mighty 
British Ambassador himself. No one accepted.” Why 
shouldn’t a romancer from the old city of Philadelphia feel 
quietly at home and take life easy in the dreamy Orient 
where the occidental imagination has so often found relief? 

A very different sort of biography. is Stanley Vestal’s 
“Kit Carson, the Happy Warrior of the Old West,” who 
didn’t look backward at all and had no book larnin’, but was 
himself more romantic in action than any of Boker’s dra- 
matic heroes. There are other lives of this Indian fighter, 
pathfinder, and government scout, but this latest one by 
Professor Stanley Vestal of the University of Oklahoma is 
the most vividly dramatic and colorful account of that agile 
epic personage yet written. The author knows his West 
in fact and fable (he was born in Kansas); he grew up 
with the belated Indians, played and swam with Indian 
boys, and has been all over the regions through which he 
imaginatively follows his pioneer warrior. And he does 
follow Kit with evident enjoyment, even to the extent here 
and there of dropping into the vernacular of that redoubt- 
able little man and his fellow-trappers. Unable to read or 
write, Kit Carson, though a man of few words, had a racy 
and picturesque vocabulary on occasion, and he readily ac- 
quired a speaking knowledge of Spanish, French, and sev- 
eral Indian tongues. An implacable foe of the Red Man, 
a score of whom he is known to have scalped besides killing 
many others, he had a heart quickly. responsive to feminine 
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charm and beauty. His courtship of the pretty Arapho 
girl Waa-nibe, begun at an Indian dance when her laugh- 
ing eyes challenged a kiss, affords idyllic relief in the melo- 
drama of his warfare; his rescue of the girl from a drunken 
trapper’s attentions and his speedy marriage to her are the 
beginning of his happy and faithful attachment, broken a 
few years later, after the birth of a daughter, by Waa-nibe’s 
death from fever. His subsequent marriage to Josefa, the 
belle of Taos, “vivid, alive in every fiber,” was also a happy 
one. Kit’s love affairs were consummated with the same 
dispatch as his fights on the Indians. A favorite comment 
in his dictated dairy is this, all in one sentence: “Concluded 
to charge, done so.” And so in love, as Mr. Vestal com- 
ments, “Concluded to kiss her, done so.” ‘There is no in- 
terim between decision and action. When General Fré- 
mont was opening the far West and making it safe for the 
covered wagon, the seasoned trapper was his invaluable 
ally—captain, envoy to Washington, Indian agent, and 
General Christopher Carson: And so the Happy War- 
rior, famous in story, went home from the Civil War to 
pass his last years in quiet, but Josefa was dead and he him- 
self was slowly dying. Despite the doctor’s warning, he 
ordered a big dinner, “some fust-rate doin’s—a_ buffalo 
steak and a bowl of coffee.” He ate heartily, then puffed 
at his old pipe, “blowing smoke into the jaws of Death, 
whom he had flouted so often.” 

After the frontiersman of the West came the railroad 
builder and after him the captain of industry. Chronicles 
of our American plutocracy will record in later years the 
achievements of democracy’s royal line—the steel kings, the 
oil kings, the tobacco kings, industrial sovereigns who left 
monuments more enduring, and certainly more beneficent, 
than bronze in this golden age. One of these captains of 
industry is James Buchanan Duke of North Carolina whom 
his biographer aptly names Master Builder. This is not 
another great man born in a log cabin; the nearest he 
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came to fulfilling that popular tradition was by starting 
life on a poor farm and his tobacco business in a log barn. 
From that rustic structure to the big cigarette plant at 
Durham and the great university now in building is an as- 
tonishing progress of material accomplishment. The reader 
of this life of James B. Duke gets no vivid impression of 
the man himself apart from his work. What he did is 
most impressive; he and his work were one. His advice to 
young men is essentially that which one may read in “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” : be industrious, be honest, be thrifty, 
and you will succeed. Trite stuff! But he does not stop 
there. Add to this the injunction, be a good advertiser, 
take risks, spend freely, and you have the practical philoso- 
phy of this North Carolina tobacco king. “Do you know 
how to spend money?” he asked a New York lawyer. “You 
have to spend money to make it. You can’t ever get any- 
where by merely saving it. That’s all right in small things, 
but you can’t do anything on a big scale that way. You have 
to spend a lot of money here to do anything worth while, and 
the first thing to learn is how to spend it.” He was visioning 
big things, bigger things, all his life. His biographer says 
that of all natural objects water fascinated him most; 
hence, on the practical side colossal power plants utilizing 
rivers, and on the aesthetic, fountains playing, arched bridges 
spanning crystal streams. Next to water, he loved flowers 
most and had acres of them at his several palaces. One 
gets the impression, however, that Duke was always more 
interested in construction than in completion, in planning 
than in contemplating the finished structure. He was, like 
the rest of the tribe of industrial idealists, primarily inter- 
ested in the adventure of money-getting and money-spend- 
ing. This biography, far less literary in manner and matter 
than the others, resembles them and, indeed, most American 
biographies in its emphasis upon the outer life. Of keen and 
subtle analysis, outside of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s deftly 
done portraits, we have as yet achieved little. Is it because 
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our subjects are mainly men of action who so dazzle us 
with the glamour of mere achievement that we are blind to 
the hidden and often complex springs of action? 


CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


By Virernius DABNEY 


ITH the Smith-Hoover presidential campaign 

\ N / in full blast, the time is ripe for the publica- 

tion of books dealing with the candidates and 
the parties they represent. Not that such works are apt to 
have any appreciable effect on the ultimate outcome. The 
masses of the voters are swayed far too completely by preju- 
dices and personalities to be influenced to any noticeable 
extent by, ponderous tomes containing discussions of candi- 
dates and issues. In the present campaign, for example, 
the Catholic Church and prohibition, coupled with the per- 
sonalities of Smith and Hoover, probably will prove to be 
the determining factors. The religious issue, indeed, seems 
to have overshadowed all the others. The evangels are 
spouting from their pulpits that no man who seeks to lay 
impious hands on the thrice-sacred prohibition laws can get 
within gunshot of the White House, but the truth is, of 
course, that this is largely camouflage. 

What the ecclesiastics really are afraid of is that a Roman 
Catholic will attain the presidency. It was freely, admitted 
in private by many consecrated drys who attended the anti- 
Smith conference at Asheville last July that about eighty 
per cent of the Methodist-Baptist revolt against Al in the 
South is due to his religion and not to his views on the 


Progressive Democracy. Addresses and State Papers of Alfred E. Smith. 
Edited by Henry Moskowitz. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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The Century Company. $3.00. The Democratic Party. By Frank R. Kent. New 
York: The Century Company. $5.00. The Republican Party. By William Starr 
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Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, or his 
Tammany affiliations. 

In the four volumes at present under review there is ma- 
terial of value to the student of public affairs who wishes 
to disabuse his mind of preconceived notions relative to 
Messrs. Smith and Hoover, and by independent inquiry to 
arrive at reasoned conclusions concerning them and the par- 
ties whose standard-bearers they, are. 

Those who are interested in Al Smith, the able, captivat- 
ing, honest, and salty candidate of the Democratic Party, 
will find valuable data in “Progressive Democracy,” by 
Henry Moskowitz. The book is a selection of the more im- 
portant and significant state papers and addresses promul- 
gated or delivered by Smith during his public career as 
legislator, president of the New York City Board of Alder- 
men, delegate to the State Constitutional Convention of 
1915, and Governor. There are campaign speeches, patri- 
otic addresses, messages to the Assembly dealing with bills 
relating to social welfare and to the preservation of civil and 
religious liberties, addresses on law enforcement, water 
power, the budget, and other related subjects. 

It is hard to see how any unbiased person can read this 
book without feeling admiration for Smith’s ability, sincer- 
ity, and administrative capacity. It is true that some of his 
messages and addresses fall considerably short of his mag- 
nificent reply to Charles C. Marshall, which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly last year, and which is included in Dr. 
Moskowitz’s collection. A few of them, in fact, are sloppily 
phrased, and one, a speech delivered on Washington’s Birth- 
day in 1923, descends to bathos. It is unfair, however, to 
hold politicians to strict accountability for their remarks 
on the Glorious Fourth and like occasions, for the fervently 
patriotic utterances to which they usually give vent at such 
times are almost certain to look silly in print. But while 
it is true that some of the addresses and papers contained 
in the volume in hand are better than others, a number of 
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them, from the standpoint of both phraseology and con- 
tent, reach a very high plane. Most of those relating to the 
preservation of civil, religious, and personal liberties are in 
the same class with the reply to Marshall, and there are 
others which bear witness to Smith’s statesmanlike grasp 
of the fundamentals of government, his amazing familiar- 
ity with the administrative machinery of the State of New 
York, and his very real concern for the rights of minori- 
ties and for the welfare of the poor, the insane, and the 
downtrodden. 

The eventful career of Smith’s rival for the presidency is 
set forth by Will Irwin in “Herbert Hoover, a Reminis- 
cent Biography.” Long a personal friend of the Republi- 
can nominee, Mr. Irwin tells of Hoover’s early struggles, 
his years at Stanford, his rapid rise as an engineer until he 
became one of the world’s leaders in his profession, his 
thrilling escape from death with Mrs. Hoover when they 
were besieged for weeks in Tientsin during the Boxer up- 
rising; his far-flung engineering projects in Burma, Aus- 
tralia, Turkestan, Russia, and every corner of the globe; his 
wonderful relief work in Belgium, Russia, Poland and other 
European countries during and after the Great War, and 
finally his career as Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Irwin’s biography holds the reader’s attention in a 
measurably satisfactory manner, although it is a bit tedi- 
ous in spots. It is also unduly laudatory. If there is to 
be found within its pages a single hint that Herbert Hoover 
is in any respect less than perfect, it escaped the eye of this 
reviewer. The author does not even mention his idol’s 
shortcomings as a public speaker, although he is notorious 
as being one of the worst speakers in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Hoover’s ability as an organizer and executive is 
universally conceded, of course, and his work in the De- 
partment of Commerce in standardizing paving bricks, 
grinding wheels, and kitchen sinks is doubtless commend- 
able. Those who worship Hoover’s efficiency, and those 
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who were uplifted when he announced before his nomina- 
tion that, if elected, he would “carry forward the great ob- 
jectives of President Coolidge’s policies,” will vote for him 
in November. How glorious to have in the White House 
a super-efficient Coolidge! 

Passing on from the candidates to the parties which 
nominated them, we have “The Democratic Party,” by 
Frank R. Kent, and “The Republican Party,” by William 
Starr Myers. Mr. Kent, who is a member of the staff of 
the Baltimore Sun, is the best-informed and most pene- 
trating political writer in American journalism today. 


No other commentator on the political scene has such a | 


thorough knowledge of politics and politicians, and none 
is able to set down his daily impressions with such verve 
and bounce. His book on the Democratic Party is in his 
usual lively style. Dr. Myers, a member of the Prince- 
ton University faculty, writes more academically and also 
more tediously of the Republican Party. 


With Mr. Kent’s dicta relative to the party of Jeffer- | 
son and Jackson this reviewer finds himself in agreement — 


for the most part. The book contains a few minor inac- 
curacies, but they are unimportant. (The author of “Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton,” for example, is not Claude M. Bowers, 
and Senator Furnifold M. Simmons is not from South 


Carolina). It is depressing, too, to find a man of Mr. ; 


Kent’s intelligence referring to prohibition as a “moral is- 
sue,” and his constant use of the adjective “vibrant” is 
enough to give any reader the heebie-jeebies. These are 
not intended as serious criticisms, however, for Mr. Kent’s 
book is both engaging and arresting. 

Dr. Myers’ work, on the other hand, suffers from two 
major deficiencies. First, it is written in a somewhat dull 
style, and second, the author’s estimates of various eminent 
G. O. P.’s are uncommonly irritating. If you regard 
Abraham Lincoln as “a stupendously great man” and 
like to hear him so denominated over and over again; if 
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you believe that “justice and right prevailed” when the 
presidency was stolen from Samuel J. Tilden; if you re- 
gard Theodore Roosevelt, pére, as a man of unimpeach- 
able integrity, despite his flat violation of the promise he 
made in 1904 never again to be a candidate for the presi- 
dency; if you believe there can be no doubt as to the hon- 
esty and sincerity of Henry Cabot Lodge; and if you 
regard Warren Gamaliel Harding as a man of “charm, ab- 
solute honesty, and undoubted ability,” and Calvin Cool- 
idge as possessing ability, courage, and a sense of humor, 
then you probably, will enjoy Dr. Myers’ book. Other- 
wise it is apt to get on your nerves. 


“BLACK VALLEY” AND “THE TREE OF LIFE” 


By James C. BarpiIn 


WIDER contrast than that between these two 

novels would be hard to imagine, if one fixes only 

upon their superficial aspects. Pio Baroja de- 
scribes the Spain of the upper middle classes, while Wast 
devotes himself to aristocratic rural life in Argentina. 
Baroja’s style is that of an impersonal clinician who sets 
down exactly what he sees in the shortest, baldest words 
possible. Wast is more emotional and tends at times to 
fall into that grandiloquence of style which is the bane of 
so many of the writers who use the Castilian tongue. 
Baroja views Spain as a biologist might view an acquarium 
filled with interesting but incomprehensible life. Wast 
studies the life of his gentlemen farmers of the Argentine 
hinterland with the absorption and feeling of a painter who 


strives for the emotional fixation-point of an immense 
composition. 


Black Valley. By Hugo Wast, translated by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


The Tree of Life. By Pio Baroja, translated by Aubrey F. G. Bell. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. $3.00. 
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Yet at bottom, the books are much alike, and both are 
true to the Spanish spirit of today. Baroja is a cosmo- 
politan—a genuine European—but for all that, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual environment of present-day Spain 
moulds his genius. Unlike most Spaniards—or better 
said, unlike most Spaniards who write—Baroja is not in 
any. degree polemic. He wields the scalpel, or the axe 
sometimes, with indifferent impartiality, and he finds at 
the same time much that is noble and humanly dignified in 
every person that comes under his notice. Wast, on the 
contrary, is at times inclined to project himself and _ his 
convictions into the picture. He does it very rarely, it is 
true. Baroja never does. But in spite of their vast dif- 
ferences in method and in point of view, both men are, in 
the novels under review, studying the same human phe- 
nomenon. 

Whether one finds them at home on the desolate plateaus 
of Castile or the scorched plains of the South and East; or 
whether one finds them in the midst of an infinitely varied 
American scene—the Spaniards seem to be the most dis- 
illusionized people in the western world of today. Baroja 
believes that their mental state is due, in part, to the per- 
sistence of a sort of degenerated romanticism, which leads 
to the corruption of every element in Spanish society by 
severing the links between reality (as reality appears to 
the present-day occidental), and a world fantasy and im- 
possible ideals that are peculiar to the Spaniard. And since 
the experiences of the centuries have demonstrated that 
such fantasies and such ideals are hopeless of achievement 
in this world, the Spaniard despairs of this world. This 
despair, in turn, produces three of the several spiritual 
types that are characteristic of Spain: the mystic who seeks 
in religion and in his hopes of another world the realiza- 
tion of the ideals that he knows can never be realized in this 
life; the cynic who believes in nothing, values nothing save 
his own pleasure, and who spends a lifetime trying to 
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squeeze out of every one and everything he encounters as 
much sensuous enjoyment as he can, without giving any- 
thing in return for it; and, last and most numerous, and 
most piteous of all, the men and women who are wholly 
without will-power, who believe that nothing in this life is 
worth while, and who lack the faith of the mystic or the 
ruthless cruelty of the cynic to act as steadying and stimu- 
lating forces to give some kind of orientation to their ex- 
istence. 

The greater novelists of Spain, since the time that Pereda 
and Galdés appeared on the scene, have devoted much of 
their effort to the depiction of the various types suggested. 
Pereda believed that the solution for the evils of unre- 
strained mysticism, cynicism and loss of will-power was to 
be found in the recreation of an aristocratic society, based 
on blood and intellect, and a reformed religion of decidedly 
austere type that would compromise with no weaknesses, 
whether of the individual or of society. He believed that 
modern “progress,” especially the element thereof called 
industrialism, with its attendant development of a me- 
chanized city life, would destroy Spain, and he opposed to 
it an ideal of a sort of feudal rural society, governed by 
men of the very best education, austerely Catholic, and 
whose moral and social code rested squarely upon the Old 
Testament. Pereda tended decidedly toward mysticism 
(as it is understood by the Spaniards), but he did not in 
any way despair of this world. He believed, apparently, 
that society could save itself if it succeeded in translating 
into social action the religious forces of mysticism. 

Ricardo Leon is Pereda’s true successor among living 
Spanish novelists. He is more reactionary than Pereda, 
and would like to see Spain go back—at least, so far as re- 
ligion is concerned—to the days of Santa Teresa, San Juan 
de la Cruz, and Molinos. 

Galdos, in the past, and Pérez de Ayala, among the liv- 
ing, believe that if Spain’s educational system were radically 
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reformed, most of her evils would disappear. Both fiercely 
attack the evils of religious mysticism and political reac- 
tion, opposing to these a spirit of scientific and social li- 
beralism. Both are true democrats in the sense that they 
advocate a social organization in which men of true intel- 
lectual merit shall have every opportunity to make them- 
selves felt and to command. 

Pio Baroja, on the other hand, is not a polemic novelist. 
He strives to stand apart from human passions. His task 
seems to be to set down impartially and almost without 
color exactly what he sees. One may read a dozen of his 
novels without gaining any idea of what he himself believes 
about anything. When Baroja writes about Spain, he 
writes as a physician would write who has to prepare a 
diagnostic report after examining a beloved friend: no 
matter what the report must be—whether it describe a 
normal individual soundly healthy in body and mind and 
spirit, or whether it describe someone ravaged by disease—- 
it is written out with cold and exact objectivity. In Baroja, 
if there are errors, they are always errors of observation. 
There are no exaggerations, no distortions, no heat of pas- 
sion, no pity. His style is as hard and as plain as that of 
the best scientific treatises on astronomy or applied mathe- 
matics. Many people have to learn to read Baroja as they 
learn to eat olives. Baroja puts down what he has to say 
without attempting to please anyone. He scorns all liter- 
ary devices for capturing and holding the reader. He is 
accused by. his enemies of scorning grammar, even. Per- 
haps he does. He does not care, if he has produced his ef- 
fect. He is constantly guilty of every crime in the black 
books of the professors of literature. But he is a great 
genius, nevertheless, and—strangely enough—a master 
stylist. When he desires to do so, he can manage the 
refractory Spanish language as Anatole France managed 
the much more flexible French. 

But all these novelists—whatever their intention, what- 
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ever their method—seem to delight in taking as their heroes 
(and sometimes their heroines) individuals in whom will- 
power is lacking to an extraordinary degree. With such a 
person as a centre, each novelist strives to show what caused 
the catastrophe, and to trace out the fate of the victim. 
This is a method unknown to American writers, for here a 
real hero has to be a he-man and a go-getter. Only O'Neill 
has the courage to show publicly that there are plenty of 
mien and women in America whose will has been destroyed 
and whose morals have been corrupted by 100% American 
institutions. ‘The method has much to recommend it, and 
the Spanish novelists are able to use it with telling results. 

In “The Tree of Knowledge” Baroja is concerned with 
the career of an ordinarily intelligent and moderately well- 
to-do young Spaniard who tried to find a rule of life in 
modern science and modern philosophy. But his inherit- 
ance, plus the devastating force of Spanish traditionalism 
acting through social pressure, made such a dream im- 
possible. As a result, the young man’s will power slowly 
decayed, and in the end, with his hopes ashes, he took the 
easiest way out, suicide. The novel is magnificently 
handled, and despite Baroja’s coldness of presentation and 
brutality of style, it is very moving. It gives as good a 
picture of present-day Spain as can be found anywhere, 
and it is heartily recommended to all who wish to know 
something about the real virtues and the real defects of 
the Spanish people. When one finishes reading it, one 
understands a little better why Primo de Rivera is not a 
Spanish Mussolini. It is a great novel—though not one of 
Baroja’s greatest, by any means. 

When we turn to “Black Valley,” we naturally, expect 
to find a work of quite different genre. But we do not. 
Despite the fact that the scene is laid in Argentina, there 
is the same atmosphere as in the works of the great Span- 
iards. Here the study is one of a rural aristocracy dying 
of old age and uselessness in a modern worid. The hero is 
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a young man wholly without will-power, and almost with- 
out courage, either physical or moral. His life develops 
and flows along to a tragic climax simply because he never 
can make up his mind to do anything. He allows himself 
to be captured by whatever thing lies nearest to hand, and 
in the end, loses all hope of happiness for himself and 
wrecks the lives of several other people besides. 

The novel is well written and interesting, but it has 
several defects which detract a great deal from its excel- 
lence. In construction it is faulty, because it lacks the 
single viewpoint: there are four characters of first im- 
portance, and two of secondary importance, and upon no 
one of them does the author focus his efforts. The result 
is that the novel lacks coherence and force, and has none 
of the “totality of effect” that Poe insisted upon. The 
group of people living in Black Valley are the actors in 
and victims of a family feud that is sustained by, an almost 
grotesquely corrupt idea of that fantastic “honor” which 
has plagued the Spaniards for lo! these many centuries. 

It is a curious thing that the South Americans have not 
vet developed, to any appreciable extent, a literature that 
reflects their infinitely rich and interesting environment. 
“Black Valley,” though it has the mountains of Argentina 
for its scene, might just as well have taken place in Don 
Quixote’s Sierra Morena, on the edge of Andalusia. There 
is no feeling for landscape, no distinctive local color, none 
of the interpenetration of spirit and locale that is charac- 
teristic of European literature. Pereda’s or Baroja’s or 
Leon’s novels are as characteristically Spanish as the plains 
of Castille or the Cathedral of Burgos. But “Black Val- 
ley” tells us nothing whatever of Argentina. The same 
thing can be said of almost all novels yet written by Latin 
Americans. 

The translators of both novels deserve high praise—es- 
pecially the translator of “The Tree of Life.” In “Black 
Valley” there are a few bad spots, and one or two very 
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dubious readings. But in “The Tree of Life” there is not 
a single slip, so far as the reader could tell, and the book 
does not read like a translation at all. To accomplish so 
fine a piece of work is very difficult when the language 
translated is Spanish, which bristles with traps and snares 
for ali who do not command it absolutely. 


ITAL Y—1928 MODEL 
By F. Barr 


UR minds are on Italy just as our minds are on 

Russia because while we continue to assert with 

varying degrees of sincerity our belief in the prin- 
ciples of democracy, Italy and Russia have noisily thrown 
them overboard. Those of us who honestly want to under- 
stand that act of violence can find only one contemporary 
problem more hopelessly confused than Russia, and that 
problem is Italy. 

Confusion comes from two directions. In both cases cen- 
sorship and propaganda have concealed or clouded half the 
issues and in both cases life has been organized on a new set 
of axioms not recognized or not even understood by the Lib- 
eral. The censorship has left us without the facts to con- 
strue and the introduction of new and strange political 
axioms has prevented our construing even the few facts we 
possess. In brief we are still in the state of polemic. 

De Fiori’s “Mussolini” will not help us. It is intellec- 
tually valueless. It is a clear case of propaganda for Fas- | 
cism, aimed largely at Italian-Americans by the editor of 


Mussolini, the Man of Destiny. By Vittorio E. De Fiori. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. Volume I. By 
Gaetano Salvemini. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. Italy and 
Fascismo. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.75. 
Italy, the Central Problem of the Mediterranean. By Count Antonio Cippico. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.00. Mystic Italy. By Michael I. 
Rostovtzeff. New York: Henry Holt and Co. $2.50. Storia d'Italia dal 1871 
al 1915. By Benedetto Croce. Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli. Lire 25. 
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a New York Italian newspaper. But it is bad propaganda 
and it does Mussolini, a powerful personality, and Fascism, 
a political mode capable of attracting to itself fine minds, 
a grave injustice. Its Horatio Alger style, its cherry-tree 
anecdotes, its open-mouthed amazement at its hero’s great- 
ness give us a most disagreeable effect of naiveté and make 
of Mussolini the theatrical ass which the Liberal Anglo- 
Saxon is only too inclined to see in him. Intelligent propa- 
ganda is bad because its facts are suspect. Unintelligent 
propaganda is worse because the good sense of the propa- 
gandist is suspect too. The subtitle “Man of Destiny” is 
unfortunate in a trivial book following so close upon Lud- 
wig’s masterpiece with the same subtitle. This Mussolini 
can not afford to challenge comparison with that Napoleon. 
Were I Mussolini and had I decided to stand for “runner- 
up” to Bonaparte, I should have picked my publicity man 
with greater circumspection. 

Gaetano Salvemini’s book is on another plane. It is the 
work of an historical scholar of demonstrated ability and 
wide culture. Signor Salvemini is probably Fascism’s most 
dangerous foe and this first volume of his philippic has al- 
ready done infinite harm to the Fascist cause among think- 
ing persons in America and Great Britain. Needless to 
say, he does not live in Italy. 

Which leads me to observe that Signor Salvemini suf- 
fers from what may be called émigré psychology. The 
Royalists along the Rhine during the French Revolution 
suffered from this dread intellectual malady. It afflicts the 
Russian émigré today in Prague, Berlin, Paris, and London. 
Far be it from me to suggest that Salvemini is the sort of 
émigré who intends to go home and clean up the mess, but 
even in this exquisitely analytical work he is the émigré who 
insists on mistaking a Revolution for an outbreak of dis- 
order. I may be wrong in agreeing with the Fascists that 
a Revolution has been made. Certainly I possess but a 
ludicrous fraction of the knowledge that produced this 
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book. But I feel strongly that Salvemini is the unrecon- 
structed Liberal, as incapable of comprehending the forces 
behind bludgeons and castor-oil as the Royalist of 1793 was 
incapable of seeing the forces behind the guillotine. Now, 
I believe the true Royalist, be he ever so intelligent, must 
of necessity, miss the essence of a democratic revolt just as 
the true pacifist is not likely to say anything very important 
about trench warfare. Salvemini is a noble Liberal spirit 
faced with the illiberal horrors of the Twentieth Century, 
a Protestant describing a new Papacy. I doubt if any Lib- 
eral history of the “Fascist Dictatorship” will ever surpass 
his book, but I believe that in an important sense his book 
is beside the point. And I say this in spite of the fact that 
the stabbing, beating, shooting, cowardice, brutality, and 
spite-work he details have left me with the sense of loathing 
for Fascism that the modern Ku Klux Klan inspires. 

Don Sturzo, a Sicilian priest and politically a Christian 
Democrat, has written another Liberal story, a magnificent 
piece of historical thinking, in some ways even more compel- 
ling than Salvemini’s account. Where Salvemini is fair, as 
only a great Liberal can be, to the enemy, Don Sturzo has 
written with the tranquil patience of a Christian philoso- 
pher. He believes that a newly-interpreted democratic 
spirit will from historic necessity, replace the abnormalities 
of Fascism. 

I have refrained from commenting on the particular 
points made by these two democrats, such as Salvemini’s 
contention that the Fascists appropriated and capitalized 
a reconstruction effected by Italy without and before Fas- 
cism, or Don Sturzo’s valuable comment on the tragedy to 
Italy of the unnecessary struggle between clericals and anti- 
clericals. The first point, made by most anti-Facists, does 
not take cognizance of mass psychology. Whether Calvin 
Coolidge brought prosperity to America or not, he symbol- 
ized prosperity in the popular mind. Prosperity elected 
him so he must have brought prosperity. Politics has less 
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to do with logic than the Liberals suppose. Italy got a good 
scare from “Bolshevism” even after the basis of the scare 
disappeared. Don Sturzo’s argument that the Pope’s lost 
temporal power was a mere bogey in Italian politics is thor- 
oughly, plausible, but we cannot explain Fascism by the mis- 
takes that made its birth possible. Such historical connec- 
tions are generally inorganic and resemble the connection 
between a garden fertilizer and the plant it helps grow 
rather than that between a plant and its seed. 

Senator Cippico’s book comprizes six lectures he gave 
before the Institute of Politics at Williamstown. They are 
very worth reading by Americans and even more by Brit- 
ishers. It is a truism that Germany and Italy arrived late 
at the banquet of European imperialism and colonial con- 
quest. Senator Cippico explains how it feels to Italy, 
nominally a war victor, to be almost without colonies and 
with no ocean outlet from the Mediterranean except through 
Suez and Gibraltar, both in British hands. He is not ugly 
or threatening but he believes something has eventually got 
to be done about it. The idea is not new but the book does 
much to explain to other great Powers why over-populated 
industrial Italy persists in calling the British Mediterranean 
“Our Sea.” 

Professor Rostovzeff’s archaeological studies are included 
in this list on two counts. First, the book demonstrates how 
thrilling archaeology can be, even to a layman, when it is 
in the hands of a master. Secondly, though primarily, con- 
cerned with the Greek mystery religions at Rome and 
Pompeii during the first three centuries A.D., it paints a 
society that offers curious analogies to contemporary Italy 
and contemporary Europe, and explains somewhat the Fas- 
cist preoccupation with Imperial Rome. 

The last of this group is Croce’s newest work, this time 
a history of Italy from 1871, when the royal government 
took possession of Rome and an almost completely unified 
Italy, until 1915 when Italy entered the World War with a 
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program that included the winning of the unredeemed 
provinces from Austria. Benedetto Croce is by so far Italy’s 
greatest living philosopher and he exercises so decisive an 
influence on the whole of intellectual Europe that whatever 
he might say would be important. Ever since his essay, “On 
History,” appeared, I have longed to see him in the rdle of 
practical historian. Well, here he is. And the result makes 
one wonder whether any man now living is so eminently 
suited to write a history of modern Europe. His broad cul- 
ture, his mature judgment and wide sympathies have pro- 
duced the many-sided sort of work that the new “social” his- 
torians long to do and don’t. His wealth of detail, of minor 
comment, and even of illuminating anecdote never submerge 
the Idea that infuses the whole with creative energy. His 
thesis has infuriated the Fascist press. Mussolini once re- 
marked that there was room in Italy for Fascists and non- 
Fascists but not for anti-Fascists. Signor Croce has taken 
him at his word. He has written a history of contemporary 
Italy that stops short of the Fascist Era. He says nothing 
directly about Fascism. The reaction of the elect to his book 
shows that psychologically Mussolini is wrong. There is no 
room for non-Fascists, perhaps less than for anti-Fascists. 
Like self-conscious bad boys the Fascists adore being at- 
tacked and loathe being ignored. Benedetto Croce has ig- 
nored them. Moreover, Fascism is based on the assumption 
that the parliamentary régime from 1871 was a complete 
fizzle. Croce believes Liberal self-government during those 
years made incredible strides. He thereby removes one of 
the chief bases of Fascism—the decadence of democracy. 
Croce’s house in Naples was sacked by the Fascists in 
1926. It has not affected his style, which remains that of 
a frank and benevolent philosopher. He declines to go 
further than 1915 because he is writing history and not po- 
litical polemic, “which is written and certainly ought to be 
written, but in another place.” If Croce’s political axioms 
must be characterized, they are the axioms of Liberalism, 
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not of a Liberalism that violently opposes movements like 
Fascism but a Liberalism that observes such things as 
among the interesting phenomena of life. He is judicious 
where the Fascist is apocalyptic, aloof where the Fascist is 
earnest, and reminds one altogether of a mature man ex- 
amining the exciting projects of inexperienced boys. The 
boys think he is getting old, played out, hopeless. On the 
contrary his spirit is that eternally, youthful one that only 
the wise and mature earn and that mere lack of years can- 
not bring. He is not opposed to Action—holy word of the 
New Political Faith—but there are Actions and actions. 
The Fascists are working against time. Croce is waiting, 
observing, understanding. 

This is awkward because one cannot well bludgeon Bene- 
detto Croce. The Fascists are sincerely working for Italian 
nationalism and whatever glorifies Italy glorifies Fascist 
Italy. Now, when intellectual Europe thinks of Italy it 
thinks of Benedetto Croce. But Croce, unlike Gentile, 
declines to give his blessing to Fascism. And you cannot 
prove you are great by bludgeoning your chief claim to 
greatness. It is an awkward situation. 


THREE FRIENDS OF JEFFERSON 


By Marie G. 


OR nearly a hundred years the great body of offi- 
cial and personal papers left by Thomas Jefferson 


has formed an almost bottomless mine of material 
for the historian dealing with political as well as with social 
questions. Although there have been four editions of his 
writings, they have emphasized mainly the public papers, 
and the wealth of the private letters has not yet been ex- 
hausted. 


Trois amitiés francaises de Jefferson. By Gilbert Chinard. Paris: Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles-Lettres.” 
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Henry S. Randall, in his “Life of Thomas Jefferson,” 
a biography that, despite its flamboyant style, has never 
been superseded, was the first really to make use of Jef- 
ferson’s private papers. He drew upon them lavishly to 
give animation and color to every incident in the life of 
the man he was describing, realizing that Jefferson’s let- 
ters are never casual, that he was unable to delete from 
anything he wrote the versatility of his interests or the 
benignity of his personality. In 1879 Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph, a granddaughter who had passed her girlhood 
at Monticello, published “The Domestic Life of Thomas 
Jefferson” in which she printed what are perhaps the most 
noteworthy of the personal letters that passed between 
Jefferson and his many friends. 

The contemporary interest in Jefferson’s personal 
papers began in 1916 with the publication, by the writer, 
of the correspondence between Jefferson and Madame de 
Staél, which, singularly enough in view of the importance 
of the questions discussed, had hitherto been passed by. 
It was subsequently observed that many interesting docu- 
ments in regard to Jefferson’s relations with some of his 
distinguished contemporaries, more particularly in France, 
still lay hidden in the manuscript collections of the Library 
of Congress and the Massachusetts Historical Society. A 
few years later Professor Chinard published “Volney at 
l Amérique, d’aprés des documents nouveaux et sa cor- 
respondance inédite avec Jefferson.” This was followed 
by, “Les amitiés américaines de Madame d’Houdetot, 
d’aprés sa correspondance inédite avec Benjamin Frank- 
lin et Thomas Jefferson,” “Jefferson et les Idéologues,” 
and others. 

In his latest volume, “Trois amitiés francaises de Jef- 
ferson,” Professor Chinard has grouped together Jeffer- 
son’s correspondence with three French ladies of more or 
less distinction, Mesdames de Bréhan, de Tessé, and de 
Corny. It is a book intended only for those who know 
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their Jefferson literature well and who want to explore 
every nook and corner of it. The letters with the greatest 
claims to distinction have already been printed in Jeffer- 
son’s “Writings.” To these, however, have been added 
certain casual notes such as we all write and from which 
Jefferson was not exempt, thus making a pleasant little 
story of a not too significant chapter in Jefferson’s life. 
Professor Chinard has added a good general introductory 
chapter on “Jefferson en France” and another as he pre- 
sents each of the ladies. 

Madame de Tessé, the aunt of Lafayette, is probably 
the most well-known of these correspondents. Drawn to- 
gether by a common love of gardening, she and Jefferson 
comfortably discuss horticulture and arboriculture through 
thirty years. He sends her seeds and samples and lists of 
American plants, dutifully executing her “botanical com- 
missions” in the most approved Garden Club manner. He 
writes her from Monticello in 1795: “I am now enjoying 
home, peace, peaches, and poplars, all of which I know 
you sufficiently, prize.” But it was to Madame de Tessé, 
also, whose understanding for the arts and the classics he 
had come to know, that he wrote his much-quoted letter: 
“Here I am, Madame, gazing whole hours at the Maison 
quarrée, like a lover at his mistress.” 

Madame de Bréhan and Madame de Corny come off 
rather less well. Madame de Bréhan, the somewhat acid 
sister-in-law of the Comte de Moustier, French Minister 
to the United States from 1787 to 1790, accompanied her 
brother-in-law to Philadelphia “in order to improve her 
health, which is very feeble, and still more to improve her 
son in his education and to remove him from the seduc- 
tions of this country. You will wonder to be told that 
there are no schools in this country to be compared to ours 
in the sciences.” 

Although Jefferson had thus carefully explained the 
situation to Madison, more persons than one seemed to 
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wonder at the want of suitable schools in France, and pres- 
ently we find John Jay writing Jefferson: “Appearances 
(whether well or ill founded is not important) have created 
and diffused an opinion that an improper connection sub- 
sists between him and the Marchioness,” and demanding 
Moustier’s recall. The Moustiers, for their part, like most 
people who leave their native country, had found nothing 
to their liking in the United States. Instead of the simple, 
idyllic, hameau-like life they had expected, they found the 
formal society of Europe. Jefferson, who had foreseen this 
very difficulty, had written: “The Count of Moustier will 
find the affections of the Americans for France, but their 
habits with England.” Nevertheless, for fifty odd pages 
Madame de Bréhan complains, and Jefferson, ever suave, 
continues to placate the friends for whom he seems to have 
had a very real affection. 

Madame de Corny, to whom nearly half the book is de- 
voted, along with Madame de Tessé, belonged to what 
might be called Jefferson’s coterie in Paris, a position she 
achieved by her natural charm and spirit. She did not fail 
to appreciate, however, that Jefferson was one of the most 
eligible bachelors in Europe. But the American Minister 
seems to have known how to take care of himself, even to 
the extent of leaving Paris without bidding her good-bye, 
sending his adieus from Cowes by post. A distracted note 
followed him across the sea and from New York he once 
more tries to say farewell forever: “Instead of greeting 
you personally in Paris, I am to write you a letter of Adieu. 
Accept then, my dear Madam, my cordial adieu, and my 
grateful thanks for all the civilities and kindnesses I have 
received from you. They have been greatly more than I 
had a right to expect. . . .” 

Madame de Corny, however, was not so easily waved 
aside. After an interval of twelve years, her friend es- 
tablished as President of the United States, her husband 
dead, she recalls herself to Jefferson, and a pleasant enough 
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correspondence ensues, one, though, that hardly justifies 
independent publication. A series of friendly letters fol- 
low each other until 1817, when Jefferson, a little weary, 
takes final leave of his friend. 


OF THE MAKING OF BOOKS 


By Harry CLEMONS 


F THE making of books there have been many be- 
ginnings. In this publication, conceived by Pascal 


Covici, Douglas Crawford McMurtrie has under- 
taken to tell the whole story for all readers. 

The author’s much reading hath made this a full book. 
The volume starts with hieroglyphics and the origin of the 
alphabet, with monumental inscriptions, wax tablets, and 
Ts’ai Lun’s invention of paper, with the Send inscription 
and the Diamond Sutra, and with all the industrial ante- 
cedents of European printing. It runs the full course 
through the nearly completed five centuries of Western 
printed books from Gutenberg and Coster, through the in- 
cunabula and the “Golden Age” (lucid and interesting 
chapters these), clear to William Morris, Cobden-Sander- 
son, and Bruce Rogers. Then, exercising the viewpoint of 
a designer and printer, it retraces its steps over the details 
of bookmaking. Finally it pauses to peer hopefully and 
prophetically into the future. 

It is a long but lively story, and the results of recent re- 
searches have supplied Mr. McMurtrie with fresh ma- 
terial. For China’s contribution he naturally, depends on 
the work of the late Thomas F. Carter—“The Invention 
of Printing in China and its Spread Westward”—which 
appeared only three years ago. Professor Carter made 


The Golden Book; the Story of Fine Books and Bookmaking—Past and Pres- 
ent. By Douglas Crawford McMurtrie. Chicago: Pascal Covici. $6.00. 
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known to the West the ancient records of the achievements 
of China and to the East the chapters preserved in Eu- 
ropean archives—and had he quite succeeded in his 
scholarly effort to make the twain meet, some famous 
statues in Strasbourg and Mainz might have been de- 
graded to objects of curiosity. In the chapter on Mexico 
Mr. McMurtrie has drawn from his own fruitful investi- 
gations to add new interest to the tale of the earliest print- 
ing in the New World. And a hitherto unpublished letter 
by Isaiah Thomas, the founder ‘of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, gives a tense account of the vicissitudes 
of printing in 1775 in Massachusetts. 

This, then, is another entry into the bibliothecal Mara- 
thons of our day— of world histories in one volume, which 
he who runs may read. Technical language is avoided or 
skillfully translated. The chapter headings are sufficient 
illustrations of the popular tone:—“Paper and its For- 
bears”; “The Stage Setting for Typography”; “The 
Press Comes to Massachusetts”; “The Precocious Ap- 
prentice”; “A Typographical Messiah.” Occasionally one 
seems to detect suggestions of the nervous attitude of a 
lecturer harassed by too much material. But this lecturer 
has the stamina of enthusiasm in his subject. 

The publisher, Pascal Covici, has collaborated to make 
this a fine, though a bit over-bulky, example of bookmak- 
ing. The cover design is an effective Maioli pattern. The 
volume is printed in Caslon as interpreted on the linotype. 
The initial letters and running heads are varied to corre- 
spond with the styles considered in the chapters which they 
introduce. The illustrations are unusually well chosen and 
are unusually successful in illustrating the text. It would 
be ungracious to inject a petty record of typographical 
slips into a review of “The Golden Book” did not such 
slips become particularly noticeable in an undertaking of 
this character. The phrase “on this latter” on page 68 
should obviously be “on this last.” On page 84 “discuss” 
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trips the reader by emerging as “discsus.” On page 225 
the date “1539” hurdles the line. Professor Pelliot’s 
name is correctly spelled on page 54 but incorrectly on 
page 403. And on page 390 the late Professor Carter ap- 
pears both as Francis H. and as Thomas F., the latter be- 
ing the proper form. 

Indeed “The Golden Book” is a somewhat ambiguous 
title. This is not that desirable object, however much 
author and publisher and purchaser might wish that it 
were. Nor does Mr. McMurtrie intend to make such a 
claim. The heading of his final chapter, “Towards the 
Golden Book,” indicates his meaning of the title. In this 
respect his purpose is akin to that of William Dana Orcutt 
in his recent and charming work, “In Quest of the Perfect 
Book.” The appearance of such volumes as _ these, his- 
tories of old beginnings but seeming to reveal a new be- 
ginning towards better books, not de luxe but for all 
readers, is most encouraging. Our best-selling day ap- 
pears to be awakening to the possibility that beauty may 
be worth while even in books and cottages and Fords. 


A VOLUME AGAINST THE PRAGMATISTS 


By James Hart 


.° ASSIUS J. KEYSER has suggested that an edu- 


cated man is one who reads books he can not under- 

stand. Mr. Elliott’s volume is highly recommended 

as a means whereby any reader not a political scientist may 

make a self-imposed test. Whether he understands it or 

not, he will find it a very valuable work for an educated 

man to read. For it will set him to thinking about a variety 
of subjects all at once. 

Certainly no person who makes any pretense of keeping 


The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics. By W. Y. Elliott. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.75. 
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up with modern political thought will dare neglect this 
comprehensive critique. The only serious gap, as the au- 
thor tells us in the preface, is the omission of Bolshevism. 
Mr. Elliott deals with the pluralism of Harold J. Laski, 
the Guild Socialism of G. D. H. Cole, the Solidarisme of 
Léon Duguit, Sorel’s “Myth” or emotive symbol of the 
General Strike, the Fascism of Mussolini, and constitu- 
tionalism, which he defends by elaborating a “co-organic”’ 
theory of the state. 

Constitutionalism, says Mr. Elliott, involves the “rule 
of law” under a “sovereignty” conceived not as the chief 
attribute of a Willoughbyean State-Person nor yet as the 
“absorptive” control of a Mussolini, but as a unifying final 
point of reference in decision. It thus avoids at once the 
blindness of revolutionary Syndicalism, the lack of “unity” 
of literal political pluralism, and the “organic” fallacy. of 
Fascism. That Fascism is the rebuke to Syndicalism is a 
thesis to which the writer again and again recurs. 

Mr. Elliott considers a group as more than the mere sum 
of its members, yet balks at calling it an organism or a per- 
son. He emphasizes what he terms community of purpose 
among the members. ‘That human action is purposive 
seems to be an empirical fact. That a symbol to which the 
group members react similarly is at least a partial expla- 
nation of their “unity” (as viewed by the observer for cer- 
tain purposes) is also clear. For this reason each member 
is made different through being a member of the group. 
Is it not their relations, then, that enables us for certain 
purposes to consider the members of a group as something 
more than a mere sum, because that implies what is not 
true, that the members do not react to each other, and yet 
something short of a biological organism, because these re- 
lationships differ from those found in an organism? It is 
essentially this, if Mr. Elliott’s meaning is understood, 
that he summarizes under the symbol co-organism, a term 
that admits of degrees of “community of purpose.” His 
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method here seems to be essentially the denotative, non- 
metaphysical method of Mr. John Dewey. And it seems 
to the reviewer that Mr. Elliott’s insistence upon the “rule 
of law” through “sovereignty” is primarily based upon its 
pragmatic value—it works, in that it secures an end which 
Mr. Elliott places high in his scale of values. 

In his constructive chapters Mr. Elliott does what 
another young man, Mr. Harold J. Laski, did in his larger 
Grammar of Politics: he tells us what is what about the 
whole business. In this his self-confidence is equalled only 
by his Inge-like learning and his ability to keep an even 
keel amidst the tempestuous waves of conflicting theories. 

Needless to say, Elliott differs widely from Laski in his 
views. This being so, he should tell us more about the 
“normative program” which he feels that the Instru- 
mentalism of Dewey omits. Both Elliott and Laski offer 
us “normative programs,” but they offer different ones. 
Which shall we choose? 

“What is necessary to determine, however, is the ade- 
quacy of a description of the way we do think if that descrip- 
tion be taken as the sole principle by which to ascertain the 
logic of how we should think if we are to think truly.” In 
words like this Mr. Elliott is constantly rebuking prag- 
matists. Nowhere does he tell us—nor has anybody else 
ever told us—how to think in such a way, as to know we 
think truly before we put our judgments to the test of 
practice. Certainly nobody can hold today that Aristo- 
telian class logic can of itself give us truth about the ob- 
jective world. This does not, however, mean that prag- 
matists reject it as a tool of reflective thinking. 

It follows that any such wholesale solution as Mr. EI- 
liott offers, even when backed by a wealth of data and a 
keenness of judgment such as he brings to his task, can 
never be more than a means of clarifying our judgment 
on “principles” that those who agree consider “funda- 
mental.” That men do evaluate, no pragmatist need deny. 
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That nobody’s evaluation is final is what they rather as- 
sert. 

They go further, and warn us that these wholesale solu- 
tions, suggestive as all of them are which are well done, 
must not absorb our attention to the exclusion of specific, 
concrete problems with which we are faced. It would in 
all probability be folly to try to apply Mr. Elliott’s solu- 
tion to Italy. or Russia all at once. At the most, there 
should be only a gradual readaptation in the direction of 
constitutionalism in both these countries. 

No doubt Mr. Elliott would himself be the first to ad- 
mit this. For it must not be thought that he poses as a 
“pure” rationalist. “We are,” he says in one place, “both 
for good and ill, the creatures of the past to an extent that 
makes all purely rationalistic interpretations of society 
absurd.” But there remains in his thinking an inarticulate 
major premise that somehow or other there are to be dis- 
covered by the use of reason “ultimate values.” He speaks 
of the Aristotelian good life. But what is that except what 
persons in a given society at a given time conceive it to be, 
as that conception has been modified in the light of experi- 
ence with concrete situations? He rejects what he mis- 
calls the “impositional” theory of morals of Mr. Dewey; 
but nowhere in the volume has the reviewer found any clue 
to another. In its place we have only vague talk about 
“criticism of the values of ends.” How else can that criti- 
cism fruitfully proceed except in the way Mr. Dewey has 
described? In general the reviewer must confess that in 
so far as Mr. Elliott departs from the pragmatic method, 
he is as unintelligible as Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky or that 
famous syllogism that “truly” asserts: 


All gostaks are doshes. 
All doshes are galloons. 
Therefore all gostaks are galloons. 


Perhaps the fault is with the reviewer. 
He believes, however, that Mr. Elliott misinterprets 
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Mr. Dewey. That distinguished philosopher seems chiefly 
to be expanding the postulate that all truth, all principles, 
all rules, all aims, ends and norms are relative both to the 
concrete physical and social context and to the thinker. 
Once that is admitted—and what alternative is there ex- 
cept absolutism?—then what Mr. Dewey says follows as 
a logical expansion of the major premise. Mr. Eliott 
seems to accept the first sort of relativity, but to stop short 
of the second. | 

Again, Mr. Elliott speaks of the pragmatic test as mere 
survivalism, and of Fascism’s policy he says: “It is prag- 
matic in the extreme, for it proposes no other tests than 
the palpable fruits of productivity.” Mr. Dewey has ex- 
plicitly said that judging things by their consequences is 
not a theory of ethics. It necessarily implies criteria by 
which consequences are tested. But in his treatment of 
morals Mr. Dewey seems to apply the same method. Does 
he not mean to say that, to start with, our criteria are our 
habit patterns, but that as we go on these are adapted, 
through trial and error based on reflection and experi- 
ment, to fit the new situations that arise? From what other 
source can Mr. Elliott conjure up criteria? 

He seems to believe that this means having no principles. 
That, we assert, is incorrect. On this point Mr. Dewey is 
explicit: “Choice is not between throwing away rules 
previously developed and sticking obstinately to them. 
The intelligent alternative is to revise, adapt, expand and 
alter them. The problem is one of continuous, vital read- 
aptation. . . . All principles are empirical generaliza- 
tions from the ways in which previous judgments of con- 
duct have practically worked out. When this fact is ap- 
parent, these generalizations will be seen to be not fixed 
rules for deciding doubtful cases, but instrumentalities 
for their investigation, methods by which the net value of 
past experience is rendered available for present scrutiny 
of new perplexities.” 
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Mr. Dewey is no more to be blamed for Fascism than is 
Plato for the absolutist “reasoning” of the crowd, which, 
Mr. Everett Dean Martin tells us, lynches its victim in the 
name of Eternal Justice. Stimulation of efficiency and 
productivity need be the test only in a time when a nation 
like Italy seems on the verge of chaos, and values which 
Mr. Elliott cherishes must be temporarily subordinated. 
Mr. Elliott doubts whether Fascism was the only way out 
for Italy. That was a matter of judgment at the time of 
the march on Rome. Now it is the existing system, and 
the starting point of readjustments. 

Mere survival is a negative test: if Fascism had not sur- 
vived, it clearly would not have “worked.” If, as Mr. El- 
liott thinks, it subordinates values that will reassert them- 
selves and cause its overthrow or modification, it will cease 
to work, at least in its present form. If its leaders follow 
Mr. Dewey’s method, they will not make rigid dogmas of 
their principles; but if they do, the time may come when 
even those outsiders who have looked with some favor on 
Fascism as an emergency measure of value will cease to 
consider its consequences good—will cease to say that it 
works according to their criteria. This is enough to indi- 
cate how narrow an interpretation of the pragmatic test 
Mr. Elliott offers in his dictum about survivalism. 


“OTHERS CALL IT GOD” 
By Carrott Mason Sparrow 


IXTY-NINE years is not a long time as history 
Ge a generation is but as a day in the sight of a 
biologist, but the two generations which have passed 
since the publication of the “Origin of Species” are so 


Creation by Evolution. Edited by Frances Mason. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.00. American Inquisitors. By Walter Lippmann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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close-packed with change that they cover the greater part 
of a social transformation which has given us a new world. 
We have grown used to thanking God that we are not as 
our grandfathers. It came with something like a shock to 
thinking people to realize that our progress was not so 
great as we had thought; that for all our telephones and 
radios, our motor cars and aeroplanes, there were still in 
this country a large number of otherwise intelligent people 
who had not yet taken to heart the ideas of Darwin; that 
a man might drive a car and still not “believe in” evolu- 
tion. We flattered ourselves that on this side of the water 
we had escaped permanently the bitter struggles which 
marked the reception of the “Origin” in England. We 
prided ourselves on our up-to-date schools, where the pupils 
received an education new, or at least fresh-painted, with 
no ancient moss reminiscent of a pre-scientific age. Then 
appeared Mr. Bryan calling the faithful to arms, and 
peace vanished overnight. The war was on. 

Like all wars it is purely defensive on both sides. Each 
assures us that he is only holding the cat’s tail, that it is the 
cat who is pulling it. If you are a follower of the late Mr. 
Bryan, the struggle is a defense of religion against the un- 
provoked attacks of “science falsely so-called”; if you are 
an evolutionist, the forces of bigotry and superstition have 
assailed the seekers after truth in the name of a degraded 
travesty of religion. A complete war, with “atrocities,” 
propaganda, and the rest; and the first battle was the Bat- 
tle of Dayton. 

In that the two books under consideration owe their 
origin to that battle they are properly the subject of a 
single review. But though thus descended from a common 
ancestor they belong to widely divergent species. Against 
the common background of Dayton they must therefore 
be considered separately. 

“Creation by Evolution” is, I take it, a contribution to 
what the evolutionist would call a “campaign of education” 
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and what the fundamentalist would call “propaganda.” 
The subtitle describes it as “a consensus of present day 
knowledge, as set forth by leading authorities in non- 
technical language that all may understand.” How far 
does it live up to this description? 

Of the eminence of the authorities there can be no ques- 
tion. The roster of names in the table of contents reads 
like a veritable “Who’s Who” in biology and geology. Of 
the unanimity of opinion of these distinguished men there 
can be likewise no question. Indeed one has to go very far 
down the scale among scientific men of all descriptions be- 
fore finding one who will not assent to the central proposi- 
tion of the book; namely, that there is no way of explain- 
ing the phenomena of living organisms other than by as- 
suming their descent and divergence from simpler types. 
As to the third claim of the subtitle, it is obviously exag- 
gerated, for there is no such thing as “language that all 
may understand.” Even as such things go in this imper- 
fect world the presentation is not ideal; one can find here 
language a good deal more technical than necessary and 
passages where the presentation is far from simple. But 
with due allowance for exaggeration on this head we may 
take the description as accurate. Here are twenty-six 
short essays, each by, a master in his field who approaches 
the subject from the facts familiar to him, and all these 
different minds arrive at the same conclusion: Evolution 
is a fact. 

From an artistic point of view, this unanimity is depress- 
ing. Each essay, considered separately, would make an 
acceptable article in any magazine, but our authors suffer 
from being crowded in this museum fashion. One has the 
feeling of looking at a collection of birds’ eggs, or walking 
past a mile or so of Rubens in the Louvre; the similarities 
are so much more insistent on the consciousness than the 
differences. I cannot escape the feeling that all dif- 
ferences of opinion have been ruthlessly eliminated in the 
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interest of harmony, a harmony of the party platform 
kind; there is such a curious lack of personality in the dif- 
ferent essays. There are faint indications that the writers 
would not agree on all points, but there is obviously a 
well-bred intention to compose these differences, in order 
to present a united front to the common enemy. 

Even from the standpoint of campaign tactics, I believe 
this course to be mistaken, that the open formation of 
modern warfare is more effective than the Greek phalanx. 
It is true that the opposition is united, but ignorance can- 
not be fought with the weapons of ignorance, and the 
scientist appears to no advantage in this mass defense of 
a creed. Another curious adoption of the weapons of the 
opposition is indicated in the phrase “leading authorities” 
in the subtitle. I am not so foolish as to deny to authority 
a place in scientific belief, but its place is among scientists, 
and they can claim no priestly rdle among the multitude. 
The mutual trust of scientific workers has no equal among 
any other body of men. This trust is rationally founded 
on experience, but this experience is not shared by the com- 
mon man. He cannot be expected to honor a draft by a 
stranger. Confidence must be won. At bottom the ques- 
tion is one of values, and it is because the common man 
profoundly distrusts the scientist’s whole scheme of values, 
because he can feel no assurance that the ends which science 
seeks are the ends which he holds dear, that science is, and 
must be, without authority for him. 

This, I take it, is the view of Mr. Walter Lippmann. 
“American Inquisitors” is, to use a phrase of William 
James, a “golden little book,” compact of wisdom and 
sanity. For Mr. Lippmann is a more thoroughgoing evo- 
lutionist than those militants who would close ranks and 
grapple with the foe, a truer devotee of science than those 
who wear her uniform. Keenly aware that while a war 
may begin by both sides being right, it always ends by both 
sides being wrong, he seeks no facile solution of the ques- 
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tion raised at Dayton in terms of right and wrong, no ver- 
dict in favor of one side or the other, but understanding of 
a social phenomenon. The trial of young Scopes at Day- 
ton, and the trial of McAndrew at Chicago are only epi- 
sodes, advertised by the press because of their dramatic 


character, in a struggle which is wide-spread and deep- 


seated. ‘There are no single names with which to denote 
the contestants in this struggle: reason must march in com- 
pany with moral anarchy as well as social progress, religion 
and social stability must ally themselves with prejudice and 
intolerance. 

There have been mistakes on both sides, but the heaviest 
responsibility rests with us, the men of science. For while 
the right to be morally indignant is to be counted, I sup- 
pose, among the “unalienable rights” of human beings it 
has no place in science. Science never sees red. Mr. Lipp- 
mann does not accuse. Deftly and patiently he dissects 
the problem, mainly by the use of the Socratic dialogue, 
which is handled with a skill that is artistically delightful. 
Every militant evolutionist should read “American Inquis- 
itors’—and let him blush who can. 

For the gravamen of the charge that can be laid against 
us men of science is that we have been false to our own 
standards. We have been so concerned with our efforts 
to see things as they are that we have failed to see men as 
they, are. We have substituted for the real world of men 
a make-believe world to fit our wishes. For the common 
man who was revealed at Dayton, we have substituted a 
fiction; we have rated him intellectually too high, and 
morally too low. We have acted on the absurd hypothesis 
that the facts of science which we have so hardly won could 
be made really accessible to the average intelligence, know- 
ing in our heart of hearts how little we could give. Even 
with a selected group like college students it is hard enough 
to make men understand the meaning of our propositions, 
let alone the evidence. Let us grant that we are bound to 
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make the attempt; our efforts must be based on an act of 
faith. This faith may be beautiful, it may be glorious, 
but it is none the less “believing what you know ain’t so.” 

But if our hopes have on this side been too high, we 
have made too low an estimate of the motives by which 
men live, and for this there is less excuse, for here even 
the facts are against us. Our bid for popular confidence 
and support has been based on the material benefits of 
science. We have appealed to man’s appetite for ease, 
his fear of pain, and have ignored the latent heroisms, the 
inarticulate poetry of the multitude, for lack of which 
civilization would crumble to ultimate dust. We have 
failed to see that the ideal of the full dinner-pail is no sub- 
stitute for the first answer in the Shorter Catechism. If 
we are to lift the men below us to those serene heights of 
reason which we see above the clouds it must be not as 
tradesmen with wares to sell, but as fellowmen who have 
found a way. 

And while we teach we must be prepared to learn, for 
we have more to learn than we can ever teach. This par- 
venu Reason is a newcomer on the stage of evolution; all 
through the ages organic nature has moved from life to 
fuller life without its aid. Is reason already so surefooted 
that she is prepared to take over the whole business of hu- 
man living? Let us grant the “right” of scientific men to 
pursue their aims untrammeled, is that right valid against 
an earthquake? Social stability is a first requisite even for 
the progress of human reason. Is it not at least conceiv- 
able that the demands of science are incompatible with this 
ultimate limitation, and that on this point the instinctive 
reactions of unreasoning man are a surer guide than the 
logic of a group, however enlightened? Mr. Lippmann 
merely raises the question. 

The author of “American Inquisitors” has taken a place 
in the small company of “creditor authors.”” The number 
of those who, like myself, are already in his debt, must be 
large. I foresee that it will not diminish. 
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piece of two literatures. ($2.50) A. 
“Rasp” 
MICHAEL 
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WILLIAMS] 


author of Silent 
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no introduction to the large and intelli- 

gent public he addresses in The MURDER of 
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MODERN MIND Anthony Gilbert 
which we shall publish September 10. By the brilliant author of 
A TIMELY BOOK ($3.50) 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. - TORONTO 
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xvit 3=#AS PETER QUINCE WAS SAYING 


seau’s “Confessions” too reticent! I thought it was going 
to be exhibitionism, but it’s much more than that. It’s as 
“authentic”—you see I could review books too, if I didn’t 
prefer this job—as Stanley V estal’s “Kit Carson” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50), for Isadora “concluded to love: done 
so.” A stock of other biographies lies on my desk, read 
and unread. Thomas Francis Moran’s “American Presi- 
dents” (Crowell. $2.50) I started to read backwards but 
when I learned that Calvin Coolidge was “an enigma to the 
politicians and a delight to the people” —a strange inversion 
of fact—I turned hopefully, to “The ‘Also Rans’” by Don 
C. Seitz (Crowell. $3.50), which is much more amusing. 
Perhaps, we vote for solemn people in America. Animal 
lovers and those who like animal lovers will find their bi- 
ography in “Ernest Harold Baynes” by Raymond Gorges 
(Houghton Mifflin. $4.00) ; and the same readers will want 
“The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals,” edited by Odell Shepard 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00). 

Admirers of Broadus Mitchell’s striking article, “Flesh- 
pots in the South,” published in Tor Vireinta QuARTERLY 
for April 1927, will be glad to learn that he has finished his 
biography of that doughty pioneer of Southern industry, 
“William Gregg” (N.C. Press. $3.00). Gregg brought the 
cotton mill to the South many decades ago. My stock also 
includes the fascinating “Letters of Richard Wagner” (2 
vols. Dutton. $10.00), selected and edited by Wilhelm 
Altmann, which is the delightful stuff of biography; and 
the “War Letters of John Chipman Gray and John Cod- 
man Ropes” (Houghton Mifflin. $7.50)—slow tempo but 
pleasantly gossipy in spots. Ropes was a Bostonian and 
an officer in the Union Army, while Gray was a student 
of law; the letters cover the period from 1862 to 1865, and 
the military censor is conspicuous by his absence. Then 
there is the “Personal Recollections of the Civil War” by 
Brigadier-General John Gibbon, U.S. A. (Putnam. $5.00). 

When one turns to fiction, one comes back to the land of 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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— London Standard 
tender, 
richly emotional, 

highly colored.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle 
“A lofty human trag- 
edy...a thoroughly 
honest book.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“A beautifully written 
story.” —Chicago News 
With illustrations from 
Rembrandt. $3.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT NY. 
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Dostoevsky—‘“‘The Land of the Children” (Longmans. 
$2.50) by Sergey Gussiev Orenburgsky. I+ is a magnifi- 
cent, epic novel of the Russian Revolution which after the 
fashion of great fiction may give the “real situation” as truly 
as Leon Trotsky’s political apologia, “The Real Situation 
in Russia” (Harcourt. $2.00), a very able attack on the 
present Russian government. One of the most remarkable 
bits of Russia I have seen lately is “The Diary of a Com- 
munist Schoolboy” (Payson & Clarke. $2.50). Arnold 
Bennett likes it; I don’t. Bolshevism reminds me that the 
up-and-coming Occident has at last protested against the 
dark and mystic East: Henri Massis in his “Defense of the 
West” (Harcourt. $3.00) has furnished a counter-blast to 
the Cassandra wailings of Oswald Spengler’s “Decline of 
the West” (Knopf. $6.00) —the second volume of which is 
announced for this fall—and if Spengler’s first volume con- 
vinced you that civilization was expiring, M. Massis has a 
pick-me-up that will do you good. Or if you know some- 
body (and, indeed, he was legion) who couldn’t follow 
Spengler but kept him on his library table anyhow, a copy 
of Massis would keep his table off the bias. This thing of 
civilization has us all wondering: Clive Bell’s “Civilization” 
(Harcourt. $2.00) ought to go well. And Longmans an- 
nounces for October a formidable symposium on ‘“West- 
ern Civilization” (probably $3.00) that may clear the air. 
John Dewey will do the chapter on philosophy, and if it 
isn’t clear, Joseph Ratner’s “The Philosophy of John 
Dewey” (Holt. $4.00) will help—even Peter Quince found 
Dr. Ratner understandable, and he likes biography. But 
I’m willing to go to great lengths to synthetize civilization. 
In the field of synthesis my tastes are so low that I like 
Léon Daudet’s “The Stupid Nineteenth Century” (Payson 
& Clarke. $2.50). I was born in the nineteenth century, but 
as George Ade said of Indianapolis, I left it as soon as I 
could crawl. Daudet is the H. L. Mencken of France, but 
of course less naive than Mencken. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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To Our New 
Readers 


For nearly two years our sub- 
scribers have continuously availed 
themselves of the Virginia Quar- 
terly “Book Service.” If you 
are so fortunate as to have at 
hand a good bookstore, the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly will aid you in 
selecting your reading. If you 
do not enjoy the services of 
a first-class bookstore, you will 
find in our Book Service a con- 
venient and economical method 
of purchasing your books. And 
it is the easiest way too: send us 
your name and address and the 
names of the book you want, with 
a check for the amount of your 
purchases, and the books will be 
sent you promptly, postage free. 


Try it and see how easy it is. 


BOOK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


Varied Volumes 
of Vinal Verse 


The Golden Snare $1.50 
SYDNEY KinG RussELL 
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The Dedication $2.00 
ANGELO SIKELIANOS 
Translated from the modern Greek by 

Alma Reed 


Majestic—Inspiring. 


Sung at Dawning $1.50 
‘LOWNSEND 
Distinctive first work of a new Southern 


poet. . 
The Hell God and Other Poems 
Lovis—k Morcan SILL $2.00 


Brilliant—Powerful—Melodious. 


With the Little People Among 
Fairies and Flowers $2.00 


Dovucias NELSON 
Illustrated by Louise Spradlin for the 
tots. 
Happy—Simple—Charming. 


Poems of Pascoli $2.00 
delected and translated by Arierta M. 
ABBOTT 


The exquisite Italian lyrics of “the last 
son of ergil” in singing English 
verse. 


The Sacred Acre $1.50 
RacHEL Mack WILson 
Mystical—Dreamy—Radiant. 


The Chaff of Life $1.50 
GrorceE O. SCHOONHOVEN 
Memorial Volume, with Portrait. 

Genial—Kindly—Humorous. 


Lantern Slides for a World Tour 
Freperick J. Hitt $1.50 
Clever—Descriptive—Fascinating. 


Each Volume an Example of Beautiful 
Printing and Binding 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
Publishers 
562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Fall List on Application 


You can order your books through the 


Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Italy is a hobby of mine. I won't talk about “The Old 
and the Young” by Luigi Pirandello (Dutton. 2 vols. 
$5.00): I might get maudlin. Pirandello is a very great 
artist and a very lucky man to have as translator, C. K. 
Scott-Moncrieff, who has just added Stendhal’s “Armance” 
(Liveright. $2.50) to the long list of his distinguished trans- 
lations. From Italy too comes “The Cardinal’s Mistress” 
(A. & C. Boni. $2.00) by an author better known in polit- 
ical than literary circles, a certain Benito Mussolini. Yes, 
but I hear he wrote it before he saw the Fascist light and 
doesn’t want to see a copy now. I don’t believe I do either. 
But I emphatically, intend to get “My Autobiography” 
(Scribner’s. $5.00) by the same author, when it appears in 
October. Do you suppose he wrote it himself? 

I have read two biography-dramas lately: “Tolstoy” 
(Crowell. $1.75) by Henry Bailey Stevens, and “Oscar 
Wilde” (Liveright. $2.00) by Lester Cohen. The “Tol- 
stoy” has elicited enthusiastic comment from various celebri- 
ties; the “Wilde” is what it should be, witty and tragic. 
Tolstoy has found his way into another book, announced 
for September, “Masters of Self-Portrayal” (Viking. 
$3.00), biographical studies by the Swiss, Stefan Zweig, 
whose “Conflicts” (Viking. $2.50) made a name for him in 
America. “A Little Less Than Gods” (Viking. $2.50) by 
Ford Madow Ford, a novel with a Napoleonic background, 
will be one of the main events of October for me, but I shan’t 
try to make converts. Ford either excites or leaves cold: 
his moderate following must be pretty small. And speak- 
ing of Napoleon, Dmitri Merezhkovsky, who has many 
American admirers, has done a “Napoleon the Man” (Dut- 
ton. $5.00), and Fritz von Unruh has dramatized “Bona- 
parte” (Knopf. $2.00). 

I haven’t read many books of poetry this summer, but 
“Poems” by Clinch Calkins (Knopf. $2.00) delighted me 
with its power and beauty, and Allen Tate’s “Mr. Pope 
and Other Poems” (Minton, Balch. $2.00) has given me 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarteriy Book Service. 
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cellent source for information on and 

criticism of the status of the East Euro- 
pean minorities. Albert Jay Nock, Henry 
Noel Brailsford, and Herbert Solow are 
among those who recently contributed discus- 
sions of these problems. Letters from War- 
saw, Kovno, Moscow and Bucharest supple- 
ment full-length articles on the fate of the 
Jewish minority groups. 


THE MENORAH JOURNAL prints fre- 
quent articles and letters on the status of Jewry 
in Soviet Russia. Among those who write on 
Russia for THE MENORAH JOURNAL 
are Louis Fischer, Louis Lozowick, Maurice 
G. Hindus, and Chaim Arlosoroff. 


If you are interested in Palestine you will 
find much value in the contributions of Profes- 
sor Charles Gide, Leo Wolman, Dr. Arthur 
Ruppin, Vladimir Jabotinsky, Gershon Agron- 
sky and others. In a forthcoming issue will 
appear an article of major importance—“The 
Seventh Dominion,” by Col. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, M. P., a critique of British policy in 
Palestine and a program for the establishment 
there of a British Dominion. 


In the pages of THE MENORAH JOUR- 
NAL the life and culture of a significant group 
and the relations of that group to its modern 
environment are discussed frankly and ably by 
such writers as Charles A. Beard, Morris R. 
Cohen, John Dewey, Irwin Edman, Philip 
Guedalla, Lewis Mumford, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Gilbert Murray, Franz Werfel, Flinders Pe- 
trie, Andre Spire, Bertrand Russell, Waldo 
Frank, Nathan Isaacs, and others. 


The student of international relations cannot 
reckon without the fate and activities of the 
Jewish communities of the world. They are 
inextricably bound up with the whole interna- 
tional complex. If you seek accurate informa- 
tion and sound opinions about them. vou will 
find them in THE MENORAH JOURNAL. 


4 Months’ Trial Subscription $7 .00 
and August Issue FREE — 


Tost MENORAH JOURNAL is an ex- 


THE MENORAH JOURNAL 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1.00, for which enter my name for a 4 months’ trial 


Recent and Forth- 
coming Features: 


Minority Rights: 
More Scraps oF Paper 
by Albert Jay Nock 
REDRESS FOR MINORITIES 
by Henry Noel Brailsford 
From VERSAILLES To 
ricH by Herbert Solow 


Russia: 
Tue Jews 1n Soviet Rus- 


SIA 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
On THE Lanp 
y Louis Fischer 
Tue Moscow JrewisH 
State THEATRE 
by Louis Lozowick 
BoLsHEVISM AND ZIONISM 
by Chaim Arlosoroff 
ScENES IN THE UKRAINE 
by Arthur Ruppin 
Palestine: 
Tue SEVENTH DOMINION 
by Josiah Wedgwood, M. P. 
CooPpERATIVES IN PALEs- 
TINE by Charles Gide 
PALESTINIAN LABOR 
y Leo Wolman 
From THE NILE TO THE 
ORDAN 
vy Vladimir Jabotinsky 


East European Jewry: 
UNREGENERATE KOUMANIA 
by Israel Cohen 
On THE LITHUANIAN 
Front 
by Zachariah Schuster 
Warsaw: A ATEFUL 
Hour by J. M. Neuman 
Democracy UnpEeR KEMAL 
PasHA 
by Gershon Agronsky 


N addition THe MENoRAH 

Journat publishes fiction, 

verse, criticism, art in- 
serts. Midchannel, Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s new  autobio- 
graphical work, is now ap- 
pearing serially. This stir- 
ring tale of his problems as 
artist and as human being in 
the United States of our 
times is a great modern 
autobiography. No Ameri- 
can will want to miss his 
comments on spiritual 
poverty and the spiritual 
riches of America—on Pur- 
itan and Babbitt-baiting, on 
the theatre, on the practice 
of life and letters in this 
Republic. 


subscription and send me the September issue FREE. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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great pleasure too. One of these latter poems appeared in 
THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY and aroused storms of approval 
—and protest. It’s again a case of “Some Do Not.” 
More poems that I have read this summer are the ex- 
quisite ones in “The Romanesque Lyric” by Philip Schuyler 
Allen, with Renderings into English Verse by Howard 
Mumford Jones (N. C. Press. $4.50), which by the beauty 
of its contents, by its high scholarship, and by its format has 


earned a place beside Helen Waddell’s “Wandering Schol- . 


ars” (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00). Surely its authors cannot 
wish for higher praise. 

Probably by now you’ve read Galsworthy’s “Swan- 
Song” (Scribner’s. $2.50): it’s not, we trust, his swan- 
song, but only the Forsytes’. Has anybody ever lived a 
more varied and exciting life than “Leonardo the Floren- 
tine,” this time by Rachel A. Taylor (Harper. $6)? And 
Leonardo deserved this poet for a biographer. A word of 
reminder that “The Eternal Moment” (Harcourt. $2.50) 
is by E. M. Forster; and that Edith Wharton’s newest novel 
is “The Children” (Appleton. $2.50). 

For book-lovers come the usual inexpensive and _ well- 
chosen reprints of old favorites. One cannot list them all. 
Rabelais’ “Gargantya and Pantagruel,’ Proust’s “Swann’s 
Way,” and Virginia W oolf’s “Mrs. Dalloway” are all avail- 
able now in the Modern Library 95c edition. Clothed in 
the “World’s Classics” (Oxford University Press. 80c) 
comes “Five Restoration Tragedies”: Dryden, Otway, 
Southerne, Rowe, and Addison are represented. This series 
simply cannot be ignored by anybody who wants an in- 
expensive but beautiful copy of an old favorite. 

If my tastes in this issue don’t agree with those I have 
for two years expressed, it is because Peter Quince has a 
double personality and when half of him goes off for the 
summer—but this is telling tales. This Peter Quince wants 
to say he is writing a book, and while he hates “log-roll- 
ing,” it would be nice to “roll his own.” 

PETER QUINCE. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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